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BOOK I. 

THE WOKKHOUSE. 
" Give alms that thy children may not ask them." 



CHAPTER I. 

" Children are certain cares, but uncertain blessings." 
" Benedetto e quel male che vien solo." 

This story begins on a Saturday evening in 
September, when the country people who 
lived in the neighbourhood of Arymor were 
returning from its market, and toiling up the 
mountain road that led to their homes. The 
Autumn sun shone on their picturesque 
dresses, making the scarlet cloaks and short 
striped flannel gowns of the women look 
like poppies and asters, dotting the wayside ; 
while round about them grew the purple heath, 
yellow gorse, and graceful ferns, bathed, like 
them, in the glow of sunset. 

vol. I. 1 
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The good folks dawdled slowly up the hill, 
either gossiping as they went, on the scant 
topics of their monotonous day, or discussing 
the prospects of the harvest, still un-cut on 
their bleak hills. Now and then the heavy 
roll of a cart, the brisker wheels of a gig, or 
the measured tramp of a couple of horses, 
disturbed the attention of the pedestrians, 
and caused them to stand still, either to in- 
terchange a greeting with the paasers-by, or 
to look after them. 

As the little mountain — so the hill was 
called — was more than two miles long, it took 
the market people some time to get to its top. 
Indeed, only a few of them reached it at all, 
for the greater number dropped off, one or 
two at a time, into cottages by the way, or 
into by-paths that led to small farms, or shep- 
herd's huts. The higher they went, the 
wilder but more picturesque grew the scene. 
The top of the little mountain was covered 
with well-browzed turf, on which flocks of 
sheep, with here and there a solitary goat, 
were feeding ; while rare patches of yellowing 
corn, growing on land reclaimed with difficulty 
from the wilderness, scarcely seemed at home 
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in such solitude. At intervals, cottages built 
of peat or loose stones, gave sign of habita- 
tion, but these were -so scattered, that they, 
like the wheat patches, looked as if they had 
no business there. 

Lying below the mountain, and visible from 
its summit, was the town of Arymor, with its 
winding river on one side, and its expanse of 
ocean on the other. The setting sun shone 
both on sea and river, so that the houses lay 
as if asleep in a golden bed, between ; and 
the mists and clouds hung like purple and 
red curtains about them. 

A group of peasants — a man, woman, and 
boy — stood to take breath at the top of the 
steep ascent. They were ,the hindmost of 
the knots that had left the town for the little 
mountain. The man carried various articles 
of household furniture, the boy held a refrac- 
tory pig, by a cord tied to its leg, and the 
woman bore a baby on one arm, and a heavy 
basket on the other. The infant was nearly 
smothered in a red and black flannel shawl, 
bound tightly round mother and child, and 
serving both for support and warmth. The 
bright colours of the shawl and striped petti- 

1—2 
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coat, and the glowing scarlet of the boy's 
neckerchief, gave a show, at least, of cheer- 
fulness to these weary wayfarers, which they, 
perhaps, hardly felt. 

But they were sober, and the hilarity of 
the poor on market days is more generally 
caused by drink than light-heartedness. 
They have too much to do and think of to 
indulge in ready laughter, and cannot be very 
merry when they have hard work to provide 
for the necessities of the coming week. 

As they stood facing the lovely prospect of 
sea and land, their shadows fell dark and long 
behind them, and, like the lengthening shades 
of the bushes on the rough roads and downs, 
told that evening was fast advancing. They 
did not linger long, but slowly pursued their 
way, until they came in sight of a distant 
hut, when they quickened their pace, invigo- 
rated by the welcome prospect of home. 

Before they reached it, something like the 
figure of a woman was seen to vanish through 
a rough gate into the down. 

" Mother, there's a ghose !" cried the boy, 
pulling the pig backwards, in spite of its in- 
harmonious remonstrance. 
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" Deet, and it do look like one, Billo," said 
the woman. " I'm thinking 'tis the lady that 
was thrown out of the carriage, by there, 
years ago, and killed." 

" 'Tis more likely Vaughan, Tyrmynydd's 
mare. She is always jumping the fences," 
said the man. 

"Do ghoses cry, mother?" asked Billo. 
" I was hearing something." 

" Husht the pig, Billo. Tis a call." 

"I am hearing something now," said the 
man, pausing to listen. 

" Tis the ghoses babby, father," said Billo. 

" Tis the cry of a babby, seure," said the 
woman, uncovering her half-smothered, but 
quietly slumbering infant. 

The cry of a baby was, in fact, distinctly 
audible, and they all stopped to listen, but as 
the sound seemed still distant, they again 
walked on. The cry continued, but nobody 
appeared. 

" There must be a child somewhere," said 
the woman, setting down her basket. 

" It do come from the ditch by there," said 
Billo, pulling the unwilling pig towards a dry 
ditch, and peeping into it. 
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He uttered a cry, let go the pig, and ran 
off as hard as he could. 

The man ran after the pig, but the woman 
advanced in trembling towards the ditch. 

There she saw something white moving 
about, and the cry came from the midst of it. 
She summoned courage to step into the hol- 
low, and quickly found that the cry proceeded 
from a lusty baby. She called aloud to her 
husband, who, having caught the fugitive pig, 
returned to share her surprise and alarm. 

" Hold you Mally fach" she said, thrusting 
her own baby into her husbands arms, and 
picking up the wailing infant from the ditch. 

" There ! there ! husht my pretty !" she 
added, striving to quiet the sobbing child. 
" Come you on quick, Sam, I never see such 
a beauty/' she continued hurrying off. 

" Stop, Shanno, stop," cried Sam, " I'm 
not going to have other folks' babbies." 

But Shanno was out of hearing before Sam 
had finished his speech, and the noise of an 
approaching dog-cart effectually drowned the 
remainder of it. 

" How d ye do, Sam," said the solitary 
traveller who drove it. 
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" Please, sir/' said Sam, turning quickly 
round, " will you stop a minute ?" 

" Twenty, Sam, if you will. Where was 
Shanno going so fast ?" 

" Shanno have just pick a babby up in the 
ditch, sir, and I am thinking, we don't know 
what to do with it. You see, sir, we have 
one of our own," said Sam, holding up his 
screaming baby, and pulling hard at the 
squeaking pig as he did so. 

" Well," said the gentleman addressed, 
" children do increase and multiply every- 
where, like ants, but I never before heard of 
one found in a ditch, on the top of a 
mountain. We'll see about it, Sam, we'll see 
about it ;" and in a moment the horse's head 
was turned, and the dog-cart pulled up at 
Sam's cottage. 

" Hullo there ! Billo, Shanno, Davy, come 
and hold my horse !" 

The alarmed Billo suddenly appeared from 
behind a bush, and re-assured by the sight of 
the dog-cart, came forward, exclaiming, 
x " Oh Capen Herbert, sir !" 

"What's the matter, Billo?" asked the 
" Capen." 
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" I was seeing a ghose, and hearing a ghose's 
babby cry by there in the ditch, Capen Her- 
bert, sir." 

Captain Herbert got out of his dog-cart, 
and went into the cottage. 

The cottage, or more properly hut, was built 
of mud and loose stones, and surrounded by 
a dry stone dyke. It had a poor attempt at 
a garden behind, and all around stretched the 
bleak mountain top. One or two stray furze 
bushes and heath plants had managed to creep 
within the rough enclosure, and gave a touch 
of beauty to the desolate spot, while the gold- 
sprinkled leaves of the polypody fern, and the 
many-coloured cups of some delicate mosses^ 
lent a grace to the weather-blackened thatch, 
that would have gladdened the heart of a 
landscape painter. A low door, and two win- 
dows a foot square, gave the only signs of 
human habitation without, but the inner ones 
were numerous enough. 

As Captain Herbert entered the hut, he 
came upon a scene which, if common enough 
in these parts, could hardly be found in more 
civilized districts. 

In a large bee-hive chair, close to the fire, 
sat the grandmother of Sam Peters, known 
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far and wide as Old Mally, a woman of a hun- 
dred years old. Near her stood her only sur- 
viving son, the youngest of eleven, a hale, 
rosy, well-preserved man of seventy, and the 
father of Sam Peters. Half a dozen children 
of different ages, bare-footed, shock-headed, 
and ruddy as peonies, were pressing round 
Shanno and the baby foundling. Health 
reigned in that poor dwelling, if rosy faces 
and stout limbs are signs of it. 

There was a bright fire of peat in the grate, 
and the room was hot enough even for Old 
Mally, who sat cowering over it> unless when 
directly appealed to. A small round table 
was spread for the home-comers with coarse 
barley bread, hard cheese, and tea-cups and 
saucers. Such superfluities as table-cloth and 
plate were wanting. But various articles of 
many-coloured crockery, and a few glasses, 
shone from the corner cupboard, sole ornament 
of the dark little room. A few stools, a rickety 
table, a clock, two chairs, and a huge cupboard 
bedstead occupying one side of the hut, made 
up the furniture. Cocks and hens roosted 
here and there. A sheep-dog lay under the 
settle, and a cat on old Mally's lap. 

When Captain Herbert entered the hut, the 
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new baby was squalling like an infant Stentor, 
and if it be true that as a baby makes his cry, 
so will he make himself heard in after-life, this 
youthful thunderer's future promised to be 
famous. 

" Billo tells me you've found a ghost's baby, 
Shanno," said Captain Herbert. " Let's have 
a look at him. Well, he is a bouncing boy. 
Give him to me ; I can always quiet children." 

As Captain Herbert took the baby, he looked 
as if he spoke the truth. He was a good- 
humoured, stout, middle-aged man, with a 
hearty voice, befitting a sailor, which he was. 
The baby fixed his large black eyes upon his 
face, and the cry changed, gradually, into a 
a crow. 

" Cymric every inch of him," he said, while 
he dandled the baby knowingly. "Black 
eyes, round cheeks, and a voice like ' Boreas 
blustering railer.' Billo's right. He must have 
had a ghost for a mother. A flesh and blood 
woman would not have left him in a ditch. 
What's to be done with him ? Nothing but 
the Union, I'm afraid. Tidy baby too." 

" Oh, sir ! better be leaving him in the ditch 
than takking him to the Union," said Shanno. 
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" That to me, Shanno, and I one of the 
Board ! Why weVe just given old Mally an 
extra shilling a week." 

Mally, hearing her name, looked up. 

" ' The age of man is threescore years and 
ten/ " she began. 

" Hark to granny," said a child. 

When old Mally spoke, her words were con- 
sidered oracular. She knew the Bible by heart, 
and generally poured forth a string of texts. 

" Here's a young 'un, Mally," said Captain 
Herbert. " Found in a ditch. What shall we 
do with him ?" 

" ' The son of the bondwoman shall not be 
heir/ " she began, when Sam entered with 
his baby and tbe pig. 

" Hold you the child, Peggy, jfacA — tak' you 
the pig, Davy, bach/' cried he, out of breath. 
"I did see a 'ooman by there. I'm thinking 
she's the mother." 

"We'll send the police after!" said the 
Captain, giving the foundling to Shanno, and 
hurrying after Sam. 

The infants were making such a noise, that 
poor Shanno was obliged to quiet them as 
babies will alone be quieted. Sitting down on 
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a low stool, she fed the little stranger first, 
then her own baby, and peace reigned in the 
darkening room. 

By and by Captain Herbert and Sam re- 
turned. 

" Twas aghose, sir," said Sam, "for I did 
see something, seure." 

" We must set the police to work, and take 
the child to the Union," said Captain Herbert. 
" You may bring him down in my trap, Shanno." 

" He shan't go to-day, sir," said Shanno 
decidedly, " and to-morrow's Sunday. We 'ont 
break the Sabbath, so leave you him here — 
eh ! Sam, bach V 

Sam looked in consternation on his wife, the 
two babies, and the group of children that 
surrounded them. He rubbed his whiskers 
contemplatively, and said— 

" Eight children's enough, and one a babby. 
I 'ont have no other pipple's children." 

" ' Cast out the bondwoman/ " muttered 
old Mally. 

" Treu for you, Granny," said Sam. 

Shanno began to cry. 

" Only till Monday, Sam V she said im- 
ploringly. 
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" Keep the bappa till Monday, Datto bach" 
cried the children in chorus. 

" 111 pay for him till Monday," said Cap- 
tain Herbert; "he is such a beauty that I 
could find it in my heart to adopt him, I 
■wonder what Mrs. Herbert would say to that ? 
There's half a crown, Shanno. Til manage the 
Union for you, and set the police on the un- 
natural mother. Bring the baby to me on 
Monday. Good night." 

When Captain Herbert was gone, the babies 
were consigned to two of the elder children, 
and Sam, Shanno, and Billo, began to eat their 
supper. When the meal was ended, Shanno 
put the children through a course of Satur- 
day night washing and combing, while Sam 
saw to the pig. When Shanno had scrubbed 
a little variegated body white, it went to kneel 
down at its great-grandmother's knees, and 
say its prayers. Old Mally joined in every 
prayer, stroked each rough little head, and 
murmured a blessing and many a text of 
Scripture, while Sam finally sat down upon 
the settle, and, sleeping, snored a bass to the 
old woman's treble. 

When all the children were stowed away, 
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either in the big cupboard bedstead, or in a 
room not much larger, within the kitchen, old 
Mally aroused Sam from his slumbers. None 
of the events of the evening had escaped her 
observation. 

" Have nothing to do with the son of the 
bondwoman, the Magdalen. To the parish 
with him. Sam and Shanno, he* shall not be 
heir with your children, honest and pure. 
Herbert, Arymor, was right. Let him go — 
let him go." 

Sam looked at Shanno, who hung down her 
head. Her tender heart yearned over the 
boy, and she had been thinking that she could 
as easily nurse two as one. But she dutifully 
helped to put old Mally to bed, and then 
climbing herself into that capacious cupboard, 
slept with the infants by her side, as best she 
could. 



CHAPTER II. 



" C'est le premier pas qui coute." 
" A child may have too much of his mother's blessing." 

The following day being Sunday, the scattered 
dwellers among the hills went early in the 
morning to chapel. There were not many 
church-going people in that neighbourhood, 
for more reasons than one. The principal 
reason was, the distance of the parish church, 
and the nearness of the Wesleyan chapel. It 
was much easier for a sermon-loving people to 
go three times a day to a chapel close at hand, 
than once a day to the church, four or five 
miles off: moreover, they loved the chapel 
best. 

Old Mally was wont to say this was because 
the clergy had been so drunken and irreligious 
in the days of her youth, that the people who 
wished to hear the gospel, were forced to 
leave a church they loved, for dissenting 
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places of worship where the preachers were in 
earnest. This was the root of the wide 
spreading dissent in Wales, which it will take 
a good many years of hard parish and pulpit 
work to uproot. 

The little chapel at the five cross roads 'on 
the top of the mountain, was crowded with 
people on that Sunday morning. There was 
Sam and all his family, with the exception of 
Shanno and the two babies. She usually took 
her own baby to chapel, but she could not 
venture, cumbered with two. She was not, 
she said, used to them, as was Pal, the smith, 
who had had twins twice, and always took 
them both to chapel. She, therefore, lost this 
opportunity of retailing her own especial bit 
of news, and the glorious chance fell to Sam 
and Billo, who made the most of it. 

The minister heard it before he entered 
the chapel, and " improved the occasion " by 
naming it with unction in his sermon. But 
his discourse had never seemed so long before. 
All were anxious to get out of chapel to hear 
the particulars of so unparalleled an adven- 
ture. But this anxiety did not prevent the 
good folks from joining, by groans and affirma- 
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tions, in the sermon, according to their time- 
honoured custom and temperament. As the 
Scotchman's fine preacher was a man " wha' 
banged out twa bibles and a pulpit cushion/' 
so the Welshman's is he who has the best 
lungs. The louder the voice, the finer the 
sermon, and religious " hear hears " are not 
due so much to matter as manner. Neither 
are they confined to our northern latitudes. 
The celebrated Dr. Wolff says that when he 
prayed in a Wesleyan chapel in Gibraltar, 
" the whole congregation groaned as if much 
touched." 

When the congregation left the chapel, 
they gathered round Sam and his family, to 
make further enquiries concerning his dis- 
covery. Amongst them was Mr. Vaughan, 
the great man of those parts, the pillar of 
" the tabernacle," and Sam's much feared and 
respected master. With him were his daugh- 
ters, the sedate Mariana, and the beautiful 
Margaret, who listened eagerly to the gossip, 
but did not join in it. 

Mr. Vaughan was a man who farmed his 
own estate, employed a great many people, 
paid them honestly if not liberally, and kept 

VOL. I. 2 
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them very much in awe of himself and his 
piety. Everybody said that Vaughan, Tyr- 
mynydd, was the most respectable, upright, 
trustworthy man in the country, but nobody 
cordially liked him. 

He was of middle height, erect carriage, 
dress strictly plain but neat, florid complexion, 
and altogether well-to-do appearance. But 
his clear, grey, penetrating eyes were cold ; 
his straight, thin lips compressed as if they 
had never learnt to smile, and his high fore- 
head was unfurrowed by a wrinkle of pain, 
grief, or thought. The only movement ever 
to be seen in his impassive countenance was 
an occasional twitching of the scanty eyebrows. 
The precise cut of his coat, the stifihess of his 
high shirt-collar, the grave breadth of his 
beaver, the very rise * and fall of his smooth 
walking-stick, told of a man who knew exactly 
what he was about, and had never swerved 
from the straight path. 

"Sam, I shall come this afternoon, and 
settle what is to be done with this unfor- 
tunate child," he said, suddenly breaking in 
upon the talk of the gossips. "At present, it 
would be more seemly to be speaking of the 
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discourse we have just heard. Therefore, my 
friends, go to your homes and meditate." 

The friends curtseyed, bowed and trooped 
off, obeying the order to meditate, by discuss- 
ing the events of the past week, the principal 
of which were, the finding of the baby, and 
the return home of Mr. Vaughan's youngest 
daughter, pretty Miss Marget, who had been 
away for many months. 

" See you how Morris, the minister, do be 
keeping close to Miss Marget," said one, 
pointing out the retreating figures of Mr. 
Vaiighan and his daughters, who had 'been 
joined by a young man. 

" And she is never forgetting Gerwyn Her- 
bert, be you sure of that," said another. 
" Vaughan, Tyrmynydd, had better a let 'em 
marry." 

" Mr. Vaughan is a good father," said Old 
Mally, who was walking between her son and 
grandson, and leaning heavily on an arm of 
each. " He do know that Gerwyn was a 
wild boy, and not like to be making a pious 
husband, like Morris the preacher." 

And then] Mally went off into a chapter of 

2—2 
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the , Proverbs, and silenced the speaker for 
awhile. 

In the course of the afternoon Mr. Vaughan 
appeared at Sam's cottage. 

" This is the baby, I suppose, Shanno," he 
began, as soon as he entered, glancing at the 
foundling who was asleep on Shanno's lap. 
"The Relieving Officer shall come here to- 
morrow, and take the child to the union." 

" Please, sir, I'd rather be carrying it my- 
self," said the trembling Shanno, " I'm not 
liking Dawies, Relieving Officer. I am think- 
ing, too, that the Board might allow me a 
trifle to nurse the babby with ours, sir, if 
you'd be saying a word for me." 

" That would be encouraging vice. A 
deserted child must be brought up as a pau- 
per, if the mother is not found. If not we 
shall have more children left in ditches." 

" Look you at him, sir. Such a beauty ! I 
'ould be takking him myself if Sam was wil- 

ling." 

" That would not be just, Shanno. If you 
could afford to do this, the parish would give 
you nothing for Mally." 

" The parish is as hard as iron, sir," said 
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Shanno ; "I wish the union was dead and 
buried, I do." 

" The union is what government made it," 
said Mr. Vaughan severely, " and by it the 
child will be brought up decently and taught 
to work." 

" Treu for you, sir. To pick stones, per- 
haps. But who's to be a mother to it, bless its 
sweet heart ? Look you at him, sir. Who 
couldhave the heart to send himtotheworkus?" 

Mr. Vaughan glanced at the child held 
towards him by Shanno. 

" A fine baby, I daresay, Shanno ; but he 
must go to the union, nevertheless. We 
must be just — we must be just." 

" I'm not knowing much about what's just, 
sir," said Shanno, "but I'm knowing that 
Rodericks cross to all the babbies, and Miss 
Jones do pinch the children's ears." 

Mr. Vaughan's eyebrows moved, and 
Shanno understood that he was displeased. 

" They are very upright officials, Shanno," 
he said. 

" I'm not knowing what that is, sir," said 
the good woman stoutly, " but I do know that 
all the poor people hate 'em." 
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" You will take the child to the workhouse 
to-morrow," said Mr. Vaughan, once more 
glancing at him. 

" Ah ! look at him, sir," said Shanno reso- 
lutely holding the infant close to Mr. Vaug- 
han's face ; " he 'ould melt a heart of stones." 

The child began to cry. 

" Husht, bachgen anwyl" said Shanno. 

" Good morning — good morning," said Mr. 
Vaughan hastily. "We must be just — we 
must be just." 

" He's as hard as the workus, he is," mut- 
tered Shanno as he hurried away. 

Soon after his departure his daughter 
Margaret appeared at the cottage. 

She shook hands heartily with Shanno, 
then, seizing the baby, began to caress it 
eagerly. 

" Well, Miss Marget," said Shanno, " I am 
glad to see you. We were thinking you 
'ould never be coming home again. You 
have been away almost a year." 

" Yes, Shanno ; but here I am, you see." 

"Was your father sending you away 
because of Gerwyn, Miss Marget, fach V 

" I suppose so, Shanno ; but never mind 
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that now. What are they going to do with 
this darling baby ?" 

" They'll be sending him to the union. 
Isn't he a beauty ? Can't you be saying a 
word for him, my dear ?" 

Shanno had been an old servant at Mr. 
Vaughans, and had nursed Margaret. They 
were very fond of one another. 

" Father will not listen to me, Shanno," 
.said Margaret, who continued to hug and kiss 
the little foundling as she walked hurriedly 
up and down the room. 

A word of Margaret Vaughan. 

She was about nineteen years old — a very 
lovely girl with a complexion like a pink and 
white camellia — hair smooth, glossy, and black 
as water in the moonlight, and eyes so large 
and sparkling that it almost dazzled you to 
look into them. Her expression varied every 
moment. Now grave, now gay — now sad, 
now sarcastic. Nobody could describe her 
face. As she moved about that dark cottage, 
tossing the baby in a sort of wild delight, you 
would have thought her a school-girl, mad 
with animal spirits ; but if you had looked 
under the long lashes of her wonderful eyes, 
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you would have seen two large tears hanging, 
like pearls of dew on lily bells. 

It was Mr. Vaughan's pleasure that his 
daughters should dress with great simplicity. 
Margaret, therefore, wore a silver-grey silk 
gown, a white shawl, and a straw bonnet 
trimmed with white ribbon. Perhaps, no 
dress would have suited her better — and in 
truth, she looked lovely in it — a very heather- 
blossom of the hills. Her mother, whom she 
greatly resembled, died in giving her birth r 
and she was named Margaret, after her. Her 
father had shortened this pleasant name into 
Mara, in token of the bitterness that she had 
brought with her. 

Shanno used to say, when irritated, that 
her mistress had died because her master was 
always keeping her up to her duty, and she 
was not strong enough to bear the strain. In 
truth, over-strict and over-conscientious peo- 
ple often wear themselves and others out 
without knowing it ; and Mara's mother, who 
had implicit faith in her husband, by striving 
to reach his standard, broke down and died. 

" Now, Miss Marget, please to be sitting 
down," said Shanno. "You re frightening 
the babby." 
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Mara sat down on one of the low stools, 
still hugging the baby in her arms, and began 
to cry violently. 

" What is the matter, Miss fach V asked 
Shanno. 

" This darling baby ! I cannot let it go to 
the workhouse," sobbed Mara. 

" "lis a beauty, seure, Miss ; but I'm fearing 
it must go," said Shanno, beginning to cry 
for company. 

" What shall I do— what ever shall I do ?" 
cried Mara. "I shall break my heart — in- 
deed, indeed I shall." 

"Husht, Miss, husht," said Shanno, sur- 
prised at this outburst. " Has master been 
cross again about Gerwyn ?" 

" No, no, Shanno. Have you had a letter 
— have you heard from Toom ? Do they know 
anything of the ship ? What does Captain 
Herbert say V 

" He do say there is no time lost yet, and 
that we mayn't hear for ever so long. You 
know, Miss Marget, you have had wan 
letter." 

"Yes, yes, Shanno. I got the one you 
sent me when I was away. Such a dear, dear 
letter. Did your boy, Toom, write with it V 
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" Yes, Miss, as jovial a letter as could be. 
He did say that lie and Master Gerwyn were 
as happy as kings, and bound for Africay." 

" But we ought to have heard again by last 
mail, Shanno ?" 

" Dear no, Miss. They are saying that it 
do take two years sometimes to get a letter 
from those parts." 

" Then I shall break my heart. And father 
wants me to marry some one else — you know 
who, Shanno. I am afraid it is all coming 
over again. I wish I were dead — I do ! 

I do r 

" Perhaps, it 'ould be better for you, Miss 
Marget, to try to please your father, and then 
you 'ould be happy yourself." 

" How dare you, Shanno ? You know that 
there is no one in the wide world like Ger- 
wyn. Everybody knows it but father. So 
brave, so gentle, so loving ! I can never be 
happy without him, and if he doesn't come 
back I shall die." 

" He was very wild, Miss Marget. Per- 
haps it is all for the best." 

" All for the best for him to be drowned or 
murdered, and for me to die of grief ? You 
cruel woman, say that you do not mean it." 
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"Well, Miss fach, I don't mean that, 
'sactly. You know what I mean. Master 
Gerwyn was as nice a young gentleman as 
ever did live, and was always giving the chil- 
dren money and sweets, and all sorts. But 
he was as wild as a hare, and Mister Edwin's 
as steady as — a minister should be." 

" Don't name him to me, Shanno. I — I — 
hate him. Don't cry, you darling baby, or I 
shall break my heart." 

" Shame for you, Miss Mara, to be saying 
such words. Give me the baby, and be quiet. 
What will your pappa and sister say, when 
they are seeing your eyes ?" 

"They are too good to care about me. 
They can't understand me, because I am so 
wicked. Hush ! hush ! my darling baby." 

Here Mara began to rock the baby to and 
fro, and was silent for a few seconds. Then 
she suddenly said — 

" Shanno, I can never live at home again, 
with them. I shall rim away." 

" Nonsent, Miss Marget ; they do love you 
dearly, only Master is a God-fearing gentle- 
man and a Wesleyan, and he don't approve of 
a wild sailor and a churchman for your hus- 
band. Don't be so fullish." 
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" When must you take this darling to the 
Union, Shanno ?" 

" To-morrow morning, Miss." 

" Who will nurse him ?" 

" May be Gwenny, Big Jackey's daughter. 
She's in the House, and her child's dead/' 

" What does Miss Jones do ?" 

" She's going to be married when the guar- 
dians can be finding another school-mistress." 

Mara started. 

" Then I know what I will do," she said. 
" I will go and be school-mistress to the 
Workhouse children." 

" You are by the head, seure enough," said 
Shanno, looking with real alarm at Mara. 
But she was smiling on the baby through her 
tears. 

" No, I am not, Shanno. It came into my 
mind like a flash of lightning. If you take 
this darling to the Workhouse to-morrow, I 
will come and see him before you go. Then I 
will tell father what I mean to do." 

" Likely he 'ould be letting you go there." 

"He must — he shall. And perhaps they 
will let me nurse this darling sometimes." 

As Mara said this, she bent over the baby, 
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now asleep on her lap, and gazed at him with 
an expression of such eager love that Shanno 
was startled. Her cheek nearly touched the 
child's sweet face, and his little hand grasped 
one of her fingers. 

A ray of the setting sun crept through the 
window-pane into the darkling room, and fell 
upon her, as she sat on the low stool, giving a 
golden light to her hair, and " making a sun- 
shine in that shady place." 

The tears again welled slowly from her 
eyes ; the sunbeam caught them and bright- 
ened them as they hung from the long lashes, 
and fell, at last, on the baby's face. 

As Shanno looked at the pair, a strange 
terror crept over her, and she knelt down be- 
fore Mara, and said kindly, but sternly, 

" Now, Miss Marge t, this is fuilish. You 
must give me the babby, and go home at 
wanst." 

Shanno put her arms underneath the baby, 
and took him gently from Mara's lap. The 
little hand still held the young girl's finger, 
and Shanno was obliged to unclasp it. 

" How dare you, Shanno ?" said Mara, 
starting up. 
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" Now go you, Miss Marget," said Shanno, 
firmly, " Sam and the children will be home 
from chapel 'rectly." 

She carried the baby to the cupboard-bed, 
opened the door, laid him gently down within, 
then pulled to the door again. 

Mara dashed the tears from her eyes, and 
left the hut as impulsively as she had entered 
it, leaving Shanno in sore consternation. 

" Better 'a let em marry — as Sam and I 
did," she muttered; "Sam was takking to 
drink, when father said we hadn't nothing to 
begin the world with, and we must wait. But 
after all, we did marry, wi' this round table, 
and two stool, and a couple o' plate, and a 
cup and saucer ; and now we've all this ! and 
are comforble enough, thank God, and don't 
want for nothing. Better 'a let 'em marry." 



CHAPTER III. 



" Una bugia ne tira dicci." 
" Will is the cause of woe." 

Tyrmynydd, or the House on the Mountain, 
was a good-looking house, finely situated. It 
could scarcely be called a farm, but had some 
pretensions to be called a " Place." Like its 
master, it was essentially stiff and respectable. 
It was white, even to the roof, as the whitest 
lime could make it, and showed well amongst 
the dark firs that partially surrounded it. A 
plain stone porch, and five symmetrical win- 
dows adorned its front, before which was a 
round plot of grass encompassed by a gravel 
drive. There were few symptoms of taste, 
either without or within. Mr. Vaughan dis- 
approved of the ornamental. There was a 
walled garden at one side, and farm-buildings 
behind, but in spite of the general well-to-do 
air of the place, it looked bleak and cold. It 
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was situated at some distance from the moun- 
tain-road already described, and lay in a sort 
of hollow, with part of the hill behind, and 
the great expanse of downs, mountains, and 
distant sea in front — a glorious but barren 
prospect. 

Within doors the rooms were furnished 
plainly but well. Dining-room with the ne- 
cessary amount of mahogany ; and parlour — 
Mr. Vaughan objected to the word drawing- 
room — with the usual complement of rose- 
wood. Everything was shining, clean, and 
cold. All that Mara could do, when, at 
seventeen, she returned from school, could 
not make the rooms either bright or cozy, 
her furtive attempts in this direction being 
generally rendered abortive by her father's 
conscientious scruples. 

The morning after Mara's return home, she 
and her father were alone in the dining-room, 
each having sought a private interview. 

Mr. Vaughan was a man of few words, and 
generally made up his mind as to what he 
wished to say before he said it. He rather 
prided himself on this, and was fond of such 
phrases as, "According to my opinion," 
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" Upon due consideration/' " Conscientiously 
speaking/' which always meant that he knew 
he was quite right, and was not likely to 
change. He had always a text of Scripture 
ready in support of his opinions, and if his op- 
ponent ventured upon a counter-text in re- 
joinder, he would bring forward so many on 
his own side, that his antagonist was generally 
silenced. He had been so long looked upon 
as a religious oracle by his sect, that he had 
come to think himself infallible, and without 
being a hypocrite, was habitually a Pharisee. 
Like most of the people in that corner of the 
world, he had been originally a sailor. He 
had traded honestly and successfully with the 
vessels built by his father at Arymor — had 
increased in wealth and importance — and had 
finally bought the property on which he lived, 
built his house, and settled down as a gentle- 
man farmer, not without some pretension to 
rank as squire. But he was not a man of 
much education, although his knowledge of 
the world, and his shrewd practical sense, had 
stood him in better stead than most men's 
book-learning. He eschewed the title of Cap- 
tain, and succeeded in being spoken of and to 
vol. i. 3 
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as Mr. Vaughan, and written to as Ebenezer 
Vaughan, Esquire. He had been greatly dis- 
appointed that no son had been given to him 
to succeed to his estate, and it was shrewdly 
suspected that the great interest which he 
took in the young minister, Edwin Morris, 
proceeded from a desire to leave his property 
to a godly son-in-law of his own persuasion. 

This subject was uppermost in his mind, 
when he began his attack upon his daughter, 
on the morning in question. 

" My dear Mara," he said, in his usual 
measured tones, " I hope you are come home 
to be a useful member of society, and a God- 
fearing young woman." 

" I hope so, father," said Mara. 

" And to look more favourably than you did 
on Edwin ?" 

" I always liked Edwin, father." 

" You have been nearly a twelvemonth 
absent from us. During this time Gerwyn 
Herbert has left the country, and I trust the 
absence which I intended as a cure, has been 
an effectual one." 

Mara coloured, but made no answer. 

" I will take this for granted, and that you 
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have come home to do your duty. I still wish 
you to marry Edwin." 

Mara suppressed her rising irritation, and 
said : — 

" Mariana is better suited to Edwin than 
I am, father, and would make a better minis- 
ter's wife. I wish he would think of her in- 
stead of me." 

Mr. Vaughan looked keenly at Mara. He 
knew that what she said as to her sister's fit- 
ness was true, and in his own heart he wished 
that Edwin's choice had faUen on his favourite 
daughter, Mariana; but he knew that the 
young man's soul was bound up in Mara. 

" Edwin asks for you and not for Mari- 
ana," he said, " I will not play the part of 
Laban." 

" You need not, father. Edwin and Mari- 
ana would be happy. I should not make 
Edwin happy." 

" Why not ? A humble and obedient wife 
makes any man happy. Such was your 
mother." 

"But shtf died, and so should I." 

Again Mr. Vaughan glanced at Mara. 
What did she mean? He did not suspect 

3—2 
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any intention to pain him, but she looked so 
stern and pale, that he wondered. 

"We must all die, Mara, some young, some 
old." 

" Yes, father, but I want to live ; and I 
cannot marry Edwin." 

" I choose you to marry him. He will be 
a covert from the storm for such a nature as 
yours." 

" Perhaps he no longer wishes to marry me." 

" Such a young man is not given to change." 

" But perhaps, father, his conscience may 
tell him that I am not fit for him." 

Mara emphasized the word conscience, and 
Mr. Vaughan paused, as she expected. 

" I will speak to him on the subject," he 
said, after a short silence. 

" Father, I have a favour to ask," said 
Mara, abruptly. 

" Say on," said Mr. Vaughan, sternly. 

" I am useless here, you have often said so; 
I cannot make good butter and cheese, or keep 
the house, like Mariana, but I wish to be of 
use in the world. May I be school-mistress 
at the Workhouse, in the place of Miss J ones V 

" The Workhouse ? You !" exclaimed Mr. 
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Vaughan, astonished into momentary anima- 
tion. " Who has put this into your head ?" 

" God and my conscience/' said Mara, with 
a firm voice, again slightly accenting the word 
conscience. 

She looked steadfastly at her father, but 
any one who had been near, might have heard 
her heart beat. 

Her words checked Mr. Vaughan's intended 
remonstrance, and he added, sternly : " What 
do you mean V 

"You have always told me that I must 
take conscience as my guide, and now I wish 
to do so. May I at least try, until a suitable 
mistress is found ?" 

" The Workhouse ! So low a place !" said 
Mr. Vaughan, off his guard. 

" You tell me, father, that my pride wants 
humbling. Where can it be better humbled 
than there ? I should teach the outcast and 
the orphan." 

Mr. Vaughan felt just then that his pride 
was at war with his conscience, and he was 
puzzled. 

" Mara," he said, " I must think this over, 
and wrestle with it in prayer," and he abruptly 
left the room. 
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" I shall succeed if Edwin does not come in 
the way," said Mara to herself. "I must 
prevent that." 

She hurried out in search of Edwin Morris, 
who had slept at Tyrmynydd the previous 
night, and who was at that moment pacing 
up and down the sheltered walk behind the 
house. 

Edwin was an orphan, who had been partly 
brought up by Mr. Vaughan. He had a small 
property, which had sufficed to educate him, 
and had he followed his own inclination, he 
wouldhave entered the Church rather than the 
Dissenting Ministry ; but Mr. Vaughan had 
persuaded him that the Church of England 
was only a Jesuitical Church of Rome, and so 
induced him to go to a Dissenting College. 
He himself scarcely knew how far his love for 
Mara helped her father in this matter ; but 
that love would have enabled him to sacrifice 
most personal feelings, and religion was little 
more than a feeling in his soul at that period 
of his life. He had, however, grown into a 
zealous minister and eloquent preacher, and 
being good-looking and well-mannered, bid 
fair to be popular. 
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Mara found this young man in a state of 
great excitement. He was trying to compose 
-a sermon for the following afternoon, when he 
was to preach at a monster gathering of Non- 
conformists on a neighbouring hill. But while 
he was trying to bring his mind to his work, 
and even reciting his sermon to the cawing 
rooks over head, his thoughts kept wandering 
to Mara's changed appearance, and tormenting 
him with the fear that Gerwyn absent was as 
powerful as Gerwyn present. 

When Mara appeared, he advanced to meet 
her, and asked if she were going for a walk, 
and if he might walk with her. 

Mara answered in the affirmative, and led 
the way up the hill. 

They were silent a few minutes, when Edwin 
said : — 

" I am afraid you have been ill, Margaret. 
You do not look as well as when I saw you 
last." 

" I have not been well. How should I be 
well ? All unite to annoy me." 

" I am sure I, for one, would do anything 
to please you, if you would let me." 

" You have a strange way of pleasing me, 
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Edwin. As soon as I return, my father begins 
to talk to me about you, at your desire, of 
course." 

" I have not named you to your father, 
Mara ; but am I so disagreeable to you that 
you cannot bear to hear me mentioned ? Why 
do you hate me so ?" 

" I do not hate you. Why should I ? you 
are simply indifferent to me, but my father 
does his best to make me dislike you." 

Mara stood still on the hill-side, and sud- 
denly fixed her eyes on Edwin's face. There 
was a wildness in them that he had never 
seen before. The mountain breeze blew her 
dark hair about her face, and blew off the 
straw hat she had on.- 

" Edwin, do you really care for me ?" she 
said. 

" Do I love you, Mara ? Bid me prove it." 

" I will. If you love me, you will think 
more of me than of yourself. You will tell 
my father that you have not made up your 
mind — that you love some one else — that you 
do not wish to marry me — that — " 

" Not even for your sake would I tell a lie, 
Margaret. My mind is made up — I love no 
one but you, and do wish to marry you." 
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" Edwin, for your own sake, as well as mine, 
you must make some excuse to my father ; he 
wants me to marry you, but I cannot. I 
ought to be grateful for your love, but I can 
think of no one but myself. I am going to 
try to be good, and teach the Workhouse 
children if father will let me. Tell him you 
think it will be best for me — he will listen to 
you. If you only knew how utterly wretched 
I am, you would move heaven and earth to 
help me — I know you would." 

" Those are strong words, Margaret. You 
love another, hopelessly, and you want to 
escape from me. I see how it is ; I will not 
stand in your way — I will go.". 

" Edwin, you must not be hasty with me. 
Can I help it if I love Gerwyn best, and if I 
cannot give him up ? Oh ! if you knew all, 
you would pity me— help me : — pray for me. 
I know you have a kind heart. Only make 
father believe that you do not wish to marry 
me now, and I shall bless you for ev er ." 

Mara clasped her hands, looked imploringly 
at Edwin, and burst into tears. 

"Try to be calm, dear Margaret, and I 
will say anything that I can say with truth ; 
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but I dare not promise to give you up for 
ever." 

" Leave the future alone — I only care for 
the present. Let me do something at the 
Workhouse, until we hear of Gerwyn — let 
me go away from this place — help me, and I 
shall never forget your kindness ; you alone 
can, for you have influence with father. If 
he thinks I am fretting for Gerwyn, he will 
discard me ; he said he would rather follow 
me to my grave. If you will not befriend 
me, no one can, and I shall die." 

Margaret sat down upon the turf, and 
sobbed. Ed^in seated himself by her side, 
covered his face with his hand, and prayed. 

This young man had a strong faith, and 
asked for direction in all emergencies. This 
was the result of his momentary abstraction. 
He spoke gravely and almost severely. 

" Margaret, I will do what you wish. Your 
desire to be of use may have been inspired 
from above, but you must listen while I warn 
and counsel you. I will not speak selfishly, 
though you know how I love you. Gerwyn 
Herbert does not deserve your love, and you 
should stifle your passion for him as you 
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would a fire that had taken hold of you. 
You know that he has been wild and reckless 
all his life. I know that he has trifled with 
other girls beside you, and I do not believe 
that he will ever make you his wife ; he is 
not a man of honour." 

Mara rose from her seat and stood before 
Edwin. Her dark eyes full of tears, her dress 
and hair ruffled by the mountain breeze, her 
hands moving with the emotion of her heart, 
she looked the wild, unhappy creature that she 
felt. But she spoke proudly and collectedly. 
The town of Arymor was visible from the 
spot where she stood, and a little to the right 
of it, a house of some pretension. She 
pointed to it, now with one hand, now with 
the other. 

" Edwin Morris, you tell a lie !" she said. 
" No one who has ever lived in that house, 
brought up by those loving parents, and grow- 
ing up happy as all their children grew up, 
ever did a dishonourable thing. Gerwyn may 
be wild, thoughtless, idle, without vital reli- 
gion, but neither wicked nor dishonourable. 
I know how tender, how considerate, how de- 
voted he is. Oh, if he were here now — Dis- 
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honourable ! I say, sir, that I have seen worse 
things done by your so-called religious people 
than I ever saw within the walls of that house, 
where parents and children never spoke an 
unkind word to one another in their lives. 
You can go ; I ask you no more favours." 

Mara turned away, and ran quickly down 
the hill, leaving Edwin distressed and con- 
fused. He followed her slowly, and at the 
bottom of the hill met Mr. Vaughan, who 
asked him of Mara, who had avoided her 
father by taking a path at the back of the 
house. 

" She is gone in, Sir," said Edwin. 
" Have you spoken to her ?" said Mr. 
Vaughan. 
" I have." 

" Does she give you any encouragement V 

" She seems to wish to undertake some 
useful work," said Edwin, evasively. 

" Ah ! she has told you of this Union 
scheme. In my opinion — my carnal opinion, 
I mean — it is wild and foolish ; but perhaps I 
have no right to oppose what may be for the 
taming of her proud spirit." 

" I think it is a passing fancy, Sir, and will 
hardly stand the test of a few weeks' trial." 
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" Would you advise me to let her make the 
trial — and would you wait ?" 

Edwin coloured. He did not answer imme- 
diately, and when he did, it was with hesita- 
tion. 

" I think you have no right to oppose her 
wishes, if, as it seems, they spring from a 
righteous source. For myself, I scarcely know 
what I should wait for ; but at all events, I 
am going away for a time." 

" Edwin, you have changed your mind as 
regards Mara. Perhaps you are growing 
wiser, and find her wild and trifling." 

" I have not changed, Sir, but I think I 
should like to travel, before settling for life ; 
and it might be better for Margaret to have 
other thoughts than those of love and mar- 
riage. These subjects have been thrust upon 
her of late, to the exclusion of holier ones. 
If she has set her heart upon teaching the 
Workhouse children, it might be well to in- 
dulge her." 

Mr. Vaughan's eyebrows contracted slightly. 
" I will try to do what is right," he said, " but 
human pride is against such a descent. Ac- 
cording to my conscience I dare not oppose 
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a wish of this kind, as I did her passion for 
that worldly youth. He was gall in my cup, 
and would have been wormwood in hers." 

" Margaret has a generous and affectionate 
nature," said Edwin, " and if not too much 
thwarted, she will come right at last. But I 
should have fancied that her pride would have 
refused what her imagination has proposed in 
this strange scheme. Still, let her try, Sir." 

" I will not hinder her spiritual good," said 
Mr. Vaughan, and walked hurriedly towards 
the house. 

Edwin did not follow, but remained a long 
time under the trees, sadly ruminating on 
what Mara had said, and what he had to do. 
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" As ye make your bed, sae lie ye down." 
" Via Crucis — via Lucis." 

While these conversations were going on at 
Tyrmynydd, a chorus of lamentations was 
heard in Shannons humble dwelling. She was 
taking away the foundling, and the little ones 
were using all their childish eloquence in en- 
treating her to keep him. Bare-footed, shock- 
headed, dirty urchins ! how they surrounded 
their sobbing mother, and kissed the new 
baby ! and what Christian love and charity 
were in their overflowing hearts ! But the 
sentence was spoken by all the authorities, 
and Shanno left her home with the child 
tightly swaddled in the scarlet shawl. 

She thought herself in duty bound to carry 
the baby first to Captain Herbert's, as he had 
requested, but when she reached his house, he 
was not at home. She asked the servant to 
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enquire of Mrs. Herbert if he had left any 
message, but no message had been left. Mrs. 
Herbert, however, begged to see her and the 
baby. 

Shanno was ushered into a comfortable room, 
where she found Mrs. Herbert and her only 
daughter, Angharad. The latter at once 
seized upon the baby, and began nursing it 
energetically. Mrs. Herbert asked Shanno to 
sit down, and tell her all about the foundling. 

Mrs. Herbert was somewhat of a character. 
She had been an heiress, and had married 
Captain Herbert for love, when, as she some- 
times expressed it, he was only % a crwt of a 
sailor. This marriage had been such a happy 
one that both husband and wife had resolved 
never to cross their children's inclinations in 
matrimony, and their offspring had made some 
incongruous matches. She prided herself on 
being essentially Welsh, and lineally de- 
scended from a remote prince, whose line of 
ancestry she knew by heart. She affected 
everything Welsh — the language, costume, 
music, names, and was, in short, eminently 
patriotic. Of course she wore a full-bordered, 
mob cap round her plump, cheerful face, and 
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when she went out, she put a high-crowned, 
black beaver on the top of it. 

Her daughter was greatly distressed at her 
intense nationality. She had returned from a 
finishing school in London, accomplished and 
very English, and was, besides, a spoilt pet 
and a beauty. 

When Shanno had finished her story, this 
young lady brought the baby to her mother, 
saying, " Mamma, it is a shame to send such 
a child to the Workhouse. Let us adopt it." 

As if to negative this proposal, a pretty 
young woman came into the room, followed by 
four children, wife and offspring of Captain 
Herbert's eldest son, who was a physician, 
and the one medical practitioner of Arymor. 

" Look at this lovely baby, Sophia," cried 
Angharad, rushing towards Mrs. Llewellen 
Herbert with the foundling. 

" Oh, what a darling 1" said Mrs. Llewellen, 
taking the child. " Is there a mother in the 
world who could forsake such a beauty ? I 
would adopt it, myself, if Llewellen would let 
me. 

"Do, Mamma, dear!" cried the children, 
pressing round their mother. 

VOL. I. 4 
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Another negative arrived in the person 
of Mrs. Rhys Herbert, who led a small boy 
by the hand. She was the wife of Captain 
Rhys, second son of the family. 

" Look at this poor little foundling, Nina," 
said Mrs. Llewellen. " I wish we could save 
him from the Workhouse." 

" He is not half as pretty as my baby," said 
Mrs. Rhys, flitting round the foundling. " I 
have heard all about him. I wouldn't touch 
him for anything. He was found in a ditch." 

" He is much handsomer than Lancelot," 
said Angharad, taking the baby from her sister- 
in-law, and tossing him in the air. " You care 
for nothing but yourself, Nina." 

This was true. Angharad knew her sisters- 
in-law well, and loved Sophia best. They had 
both been portionless, both pretty, and both 
married for love. The worthy Captain and 
his wife had received them into their hearts and 
homes, as they would have done Mara, had her 
father consented. Their only fault was, in the 
eyes of Mrs. Herbert, their being English. The 
Captain had established Llewellen and his wife 
in a good house that belonged to him, situated 
on the Pier. He said that Sophia was a for- 
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tune in herself, and had made his son as steady 
as a compass. He had also furnished a pretty 
house for Rhys, not far from his own ; and 
when the wind was boisterous, he consoled his 
little fine lady of a daughter-in-law, by assuring 
her that it was as calm as cream where Rhys 
was. He commanded one of his father's mer- 
chant vessels. 

While Angharad was dancing about with 
the baby, Mowed by five nephews and nieces, 
all appealing to her to let them have him, 
a stentorian voice was heard in the passage. It 
proceeded from Captain Herbert, who said, 

" Come in, Mara, and see the women-folk 
first ; then you shall speak to me as long as 
you like." 

" Mara ! Mara !" cried Angharad, rushing 
into the hall, the baby in her arms. 

Mara's arms were instantly round the pair, 
pressing them closely and kissing them. 

" I declare you kissed the baby more than 
me, Mara," said Angharad. " Take him, 
dear. Isn't he a beauty V 

Mara took the child and turned away. 

" Come in, my dear," said Mrs. Herbert, 
getting up to meet Mara, and giving her a 

4—2 
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hearty kiss. " How ill you look, child ! You 
have been fretting, and that's no good. Gerwyn 
is sure to come home all safe — isn't he, Cap- 
tain ? Why, I've lost the Captain for more 
than a year — haven't I, Captain ? And here 
he is safe enough. If I had fretted, I shouldn't 
be as jolly as I am now. But I always be- 
lieved in the Captain, and so I do now. He 
says Gerwyn is sure to be all right, and he 
will be all right." 

Mara's tears began to fall, and to change 
the subject Captain Herbert spoke of the 
foundling. 

" He is expected at the Union, Shanno. 
We will make something of him. All our 
children turn out well." 

" That is impossible," said Mrs. Herbert. 
" Why they are taught to read their bibles in a 
language they don't understand ; and to speak 
bad English instead of good Cymric. The 
Unions and national schools are debasing the 
country in more ways than one. Nanny told 
me a vile lie the other day, and when I gave 
her a few strong texts, chapter and verse, she 
said she had never read anything like that in 
the Bible. When I read out the texts, she 
was puzzled, and said they were too deep for 
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her. She could only read English, and she 
didn't understand that." 
" " Tis a vexed question, sure enough," said 
the Captain. " Now, Mara, give Shanno that 
baby, and come and tell me what you want." 

Mara turned aside to kiss the baby and 
wipe her tears, and followed Captain Herbert 
out of the room. 

When they got into another parlour, she 
hurriedly told him of her wish to be mistress 
of the Union school, and asked for his help. 

" Bless my soul, girl, what shall we hear 
next ?" said the astonished man. " Where's 
the wind- now? Is this all along of poor 
Gerwyn ? Hell be back in a few months. I 
wish from my heart your father had let you 
marry — the pig-headed old fool." 

" Tou were just as obstinate, Captain Her- 
bert," said Mara stoutly. 

" No, my dear. Tou should have had our 
blessing, and a part of what we had, if your 
father hadn't said such things. Now, by 
Neptune, I'll never speak to the old hypocrite 
again ; and I'll show him I'm as stiff and proud 
as he. He shan't say we want him or his 
money. But what did you mean about the 
Union, my dear ?" 
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" I want to be of use, and to be school-mis- 
tress there. I cannot live at home — I am so 
miserable." 

" I don't wonder, I'm sure. Those canting 
methodists 'ould be enough to turn anybody's 
brains inside out." 

" Will you give me your vote, Captain ? 
Will you promise ?" 

" I can promise easily enough, but I shouldn't 
like to see you there, my pet." 

" Dear Captain Herbert, I shall die if I do 
not go," said Mara, passionately. 

" Whew ! Miss Jones has a temper, and 
boxes the children's ears, but so have you, my 
darling." 

" I will command it. You don't know what 
power I have." 

" You're not your father's daughter if you 
haven't, my girl. It puts me in a passion 
even to see him command his temper." 

" You will help me, dear Captain Herbert ?" 

" I will say that you wish to be a stop-gap, 
until that Jezebel, Miss Jones, has a successor. 
I know she is in a hurry to get married. I 
wish her Intended joy." 

" I have your promise ?" 
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" Yes, since you are so anxious. But I think 
it is very foolish." 

" Do you really think there is any chance 
of Gerwyn s return ?" 

" Of course I do. "Why not ? There's no 
time lost." 

A bright flush of joy overspread Mara's 
face. Captain Herbert saw it, and put his 
hand kindly upon her shoulder. 

" I love you better than ever, my dear, be- 
cause you are constant to our dear boy, the 
apple of our eye — our Benjamin, as Mrs. Cap- 
tain calls him. Not that I can have anything 
to do with anyone belonging to that canting — " 

" Hush !" said Mara, putting her hand on 
the Captain's mouth. " Think of Gerwyn and 
me — not of father." 

Her tears began to fall. The Captain dried 
them by leading her back to the dining-room. 
She glanced eagerly round as she entered, 
but Shanno and the baby were gone. 

" Good bye, Mrs. Herbert," she said. " Good 
bye, dear Harrie." 

The kindly family clustered round her, and 
began to question her of her visit. She re- 
plied hastily, and hurried away, followed by 
Angharad. ' 
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" Stop a moment/' said Angharad, and they 
walked together to the gate, talking of Gerwyn, 
equally beloved as lover and brother. 

Plas Arymor, where Captain Herbert and 
his family lived, was a cozy, pretty place. The 
house itself was large and roomy, one-storied, 
and surrounded by a verandah. It was well 
protected by hill and wood behind, and by 
hardy shrubs in front. It stood high, and 
commanded a view of the town of Arymor and 
the grand expanse of ocean beyond. It was 
evident that the Captain was not ashamed of 
his profession, for the grounds were adorned 
everywhere with symbols of it. Shells of all 
seas and nations were scattered here, there, 
and everywhere. Two arbours rose behind 
the house, made of two old boats, from the 
top of which floated union-jacks. These 
arbours were made picturesque by their situa- 
tion amongst the shrubs that half-covered the 
terraced hill on which they stood. They were 
covered within with shells, pebbles, crystals, 
and other marine curiosities, and floored with 
a mosaic of many-coloured sands. On the 
pillars that flanked the iron gate of the prin- 
cipal entrance, were stone effigies of some won- 
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derful sea monsters ; and across the pretty- 
side gate at which Mara and Angharad stood 
for a few last words, were the massive jaws of 
a whale. 

Angharad was wont to call her father a 
Cockney sailor, and he was wont to say in 
return that she owed all her smart gowns to • 
old Neptune, and ought not to be ashamed of 
the boats in which her grandfather went 
a-fishing, or the jaws of the whale that her 
great-uncle speared in the Polar seas. 

When the "last words" were said, Mara 
took her way to the town, which we will visit 
with her. 

Arymor, or On-the-Sea, was a small sea- 
port, and had its harbour and quay, ^built 
mainly by the exertions of Captain Herbert. 
Its one long street led to the quay, and from 
it many scattered sailors' and fishermen's 
houses diverged right and left. The spot 
that looked so lovely from the little mountain, 
as it lay asleep in the sunset, was in no wise 
picturesque on a nearer view, though not 
without its points of interest. Dr. Herbert, 
who hated Arymor, would have said that 
these were its pigs. These unclean animals 
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wandered unmolested through the streets 
and on the beach, poking their noses into 
everything, and upsetting unwary passengers. 
The patches of grass that grew here and 
there also attracted stray donkeys ; and 
numerous puddles drew together all the ducks 
of the locality. In addition to these, dirty 
children played marbles and heck-step-and- 
jump from morning till night. 

Nevertheless, Arymor had its town-hall, its 
good inn, and good shop. It was, in short, 
the principal town of a circle of some ten or 
fifteen miles about, and as such, not unim- 
portant. Large fortunes had been made 
there by small ship-owners and ship-builders, 
who, like Captain Herbert, usually had that 
mal du pays which brought them home to 
spend their money when they had gained it. 
There was little stir in the place, except when 
a vessel came into port or left it ; then all 
the population thronged the pier. Usually 
little was seen upon it but its merchandise of 
stray barrels or a few sailors, waiting equally, 
for shipment. 

As Mara walked rapidly down the street, 
all the people bowed and curtseyed, and made 
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efforts to speak, but she nodded hurriedly 
and passed on. The general remark was, 
" Indeed, Miss Marget do look bad, and 'ont 
be speaking to no one. That's because of 
Gerwyn Herbert." 

When she reached Pier Street she knocked 
at the door of the principal house and 
asked if Dr. Herbert were at home. She 
declined being shown into the sitting-room,, 
walked into his study, and told the servant to 
send him to her there. He came imme- 
diately. 

He was like the rest of his family, hand- 
some and good-tempered. The Herberts were 
all known for black, curly hair, bright, laugh- 
ing eyes, and very white teeth. They all 
seemed to take life easily, and in return, life 
dealt with them in the same spirit. 

" My dear Mara I" said the Doctor, " I am 
so glad to see you. When did you come 
home ? You are just arrived in time for first 
hearing of the good news. Gerwyn's ship 
has been spoken ' all safe' four months ago." 

Dr. Herbert little thought what effect his 
communication would have upon Mara. She 
uttered a shrill cry of joy and fainted. He 
quickly brought her back to life and compara- 
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tive happiness, without letting anyone but 
himself see her emotion. 

" I am so thankful," was all she could say 
when she recovered. 

" My dear child, so am I. But I did not 
know that you still felt so deeply," was the 
reply. 

" Not feel ! Ah ! you do not know. Will 
he really come back ?" 

"Of course he will, dear fellow. Provi- 
dence is sure to watch over him. Besides, 
you know that those who are born to be 
hanged will never be drowned ; and your 
worthy father has prepared the rope for him." 

" How can you jest on such a subject ? It 
is life and death to me." 

" I must have my jokes, ma'am, as Betty 
True Blue would say, and I am too happy to 
be serious. Tell me what your especial busi- 
ness is to-day, for I must carry the good news 
to Plas directly." 

Mara briefly recounted her workhouse 
scheme. 

" This is simply preposterous. I will have 
nothing to do with anything so absurd," said 
the Doctor. 
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" I must go from home. I cannot breathe 
where they hate Gerwyn. I am neither fit 
for a governess nor a servant, but I could 
teach the workhouse children. Will you help 
me V 

" Certainly not. You mistress of a union- 
school ! a set of fatherless brats, some of 'em 
wretched foundlings." 

" For pity's sake hush, Llewellen. You 
will not help me, so I will go. But you 
spoke of foundlings. Shanno has taken a baby 
to the Workhouse that she found on the little 
mountain. Will you look after it when you 
go there ?" 

" I will give it magnesia, and Daffy's 
Elixir, and a little gin in its pap. And I 
should like to give its unnatural mother a 
dose of prussic acid. What's the matter, 
child ? How pale you are again." 

" Nothing. I must go. You are very 
hard-hearted. Good-bye." 

Mara hurried out of the house to the pier r 
and thence to the beach. She walked a 
quarter of a mile over the rough shingle, and 
then sat down to pour out to the sea her 
burden of mingled joy and sorrow. The tide 
was coming in, and huge waves bounded one 
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" I want to be of use, and to be school-mis- 
tress there. I cannot live at home — I am so 
miserable." 

" I don't wonder, I'm sure. Those canting 
methodists 'ould be enough to turn anybody's 
brains inside out." 

" Will you give me your vote, Captain ? 
Will you promise ?" 

" I can promise easily enough, but I shouldn't 
like to see you there, my pet." 

" Dear Captain Herbert, I shall die if I do 
not go," said Mara, passionately. 

" Whew ! Miss Jones has a temper, and 
boxes the children's ears, but so have you, my 
darling." 

" I will command it. You don't know what 
power I have." 

"You're not your father's daughter if you 
haven't, my girl. It puts me in a passion 
even to see him command his temper." 

" You will help me, dear Captain Herbert ?" 

" I will say that you wish to be a stop-gap, 
until that Jezebel, Miss Jones, has a successor. 
I know she is in a hurry to get married. I 
wish her Intended joy." 

" I have your promise ?" 
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" Yes, since you are so anxious. But I think 
it is very foolish." 

" Do you really think there is any chance 
of Gerwyn's return ?" 

" Of course I do. "Why not ? There's no 
time lost." 

A bright flush of joy overspread Mara's 
face. Captain Herbert saw it, and put his 
hand kindly upon her shoulder. 

" I love you better than ever, my dear, be- 
cause you are constant to our dear boy, the 
apple of our eye — our Benjamin, as Mrs. Cap- 
tain calls him. Not that I can have anything 
to do with anyone belonging to that canting — " 

" Hush !" said Mara, putting her hand on 
the Captain's mouth. " Think of Gerwyn and 
me — not of father." 

Her tears began to fall. The Captain dried 
them by leading her back to the dining-room. 
She glanced eagerly round as she entered, 
but Shanno and the baby were gone. 

" Good bye, Mrs. Herbert," she said. " Good 
bye, dear Harrie." 

The kindly family clustered round her, and 
began to question her of her visit. She re- 
plied hastily, and hurried away, followed by 
Angharad. ' 
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" Stop a moment," said Angharad, and they 
walked together to the gate, talking of Gerwyn, 
equally beloved as lover and brother. 

Plas Arymor, where Captain Herbert and 
his family lived, was a cozy, pretty place. The 
house itself was large and roomy, one-storied, 
and surrounded by a verandah. It was well 
protected by hill and wood behind, and by 
hardy shrubs in front. It stood high, and 
commanded a view of the town of Arymor and 
the grand expanse of ocean beyond. It was 
evident that the Captain was not ashamed of 
his profession, for the grounds were adorned 
everywhere with symbols of it. Shells of all 
seas and nations were scattered here, there, 
and everywhere. Two arbours rose behind 
the house, made of two old boats, from the 
top of which floated union-jacks. These 
arbours were made picturesque by their situa- 
tion amongst the shrubs that half-covered the 
terraced hill on which they stood. They were 
covered within with shells, pebbles, crystals, 
and other marine curiosities, and floored with 
a mosaic of many-coloured sands. On the 
pillars that flanked the iron gate of the prin- 
cipal entrance, were stone effigies of some won- 
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derful sea monsters ; and across the pretty- 
side gate at which Mara and Angharad stood 
for a few last words, were the massive jaws of 
a whale. 

Angharad was wont to call her father a 
Cockney sailor, and he was wont to say in 
return that she owed all her smart gowns to • 
old Neptune, and ought not to be ashamed of 
the boats in which her grandfather went 
a-fishing, or the jaws of the whale that her 
great-uncle speared in the Polar seas. 

When the "last words" were said, Mara 
took her way to the town, which we will visit 
with her. 

Arymor, or On-the-Sea, was a small sea- 
port, and had its harbour and quay, ^built 
mainly by the exertions of Captain Herbert. 
Its one long street led to the quay, and from 
it many scattered sailors' and fishermen's 
houses diverged right and left. The spot 
that looked so lovely from the little mountain, 
as it lay asleep in the sunset, was in no wise 
picturesque on a nearer view, though not 
without its points of interest. Dr. Herbert, 
who hated Arymor, would have said that 
these were its pigs. These unclean animals 
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wandered unmolested through the streets 
and on the beach, poking their noses into 
everything, and upsetting unwary passengers. 
The patches of grass that grew here and 
there also attracted stray donkeys ; and 
numerous puddles drew together all the ducks 
of the locality. In addition to these, dirty 
children played marbles and heck-step-and- 
jump from morning till night. 

Nevertheless, Arymor had its town-hall, its 
good inn, and good shop. It was, in short, 
the principal town of a circle of some ten or 
fifteen miles about, and as such, not unim- 
portant. Large fortunes had been made 
there by small ship-owners and ship-builders, 
who, like Captain Herbert, usually had that 
mal du pays which brought them home to 
spend their money when they had gained it. 
There was little stir in the place, except when 
a vessel came into port or left it ; then all 
the population thronged the pier. Usually 
little was seen upon it but its merchandise of 
stray barrels or a few sailors, waiting equally, 
for shipment. 

As Mara walked rapidly down the street, 
all the people bowed and curtseyed/and made 
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efforts to speak, but she nodded hurriedly 
and passed on. The general remark was, 
" Indeed, Miss Marget do look bad, and 'ont 
be speaking to no one. That's because of 
Gerwyn Herbert." 

When she reached Pier Street she knocked 
at the door of the principal house and 
asked if Dr. Herbert were at home. She 
declined being shown into the sitting-room,, 
walked into his study, and told the servant to 
send him to her there. He came imme- 
diately. 

He was like the rest of his family, hand- 
some and good-tempered. The Herberts were 
all known for black, curly hair, bright, laugh- 
ing eyes, and very white teeth. They all 
seemed to take life easily, and in return, life 
dealt with them in the same spirit. 

" My dear Mara !" said the Doctor, " I am 
so glad to see you. When did you come 
home ? You are just arrived in time for first 
hearing of the good news. Gerwyn's ship 
has been spoken ' all safe' four months ago." 

Dr. Herbert little thought what effect his 
communication would have upon Mara. She 
uttered a shrill cry of joy and fainted. He 
quickly brought her back to life and compara- 
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tive happiness, without letting anyone but 
himself see her emotion. 

" I am so thankful/' was all she could say 
when she recovered. 

" My dear child, so am I. But I did not 
know that you still felt so deeply/ 7 was the 
reply. 

" Not feel ! Ah ! you do not know. Will 
he really come back ?" 

"Of course he will, dear fellow. Provi- 
dence is sure to watch over him. Besides, 
you know that those who are born to be 
hanged will never be drowned ; and your 
worthy father has prepared the rope for him." 

" How can you jest on such a subject ? It 
is life and death to me." 

" I must have my jokes, ma'am, as Betty 
True Blue would say, and I am too happy to 
be serious. Tell me what your especial busi- 
ness is to-day, for I must carry the good news 
to Plas directly." 

Mara briefly recounted her workhouse 
scheme. 

" This is simply preposterous. I will have 
nothing to do with anything so absurd/ 7 said 
the Doctor. 
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" I must go from home. I cannot breathe 
where they hate Gerwyn. I am neither fit 
for a governess nor a servant, but I could 
teach the workhouse children. Will you help 
me ?" 

" Certainly not. You mistress of a union- 
school ! a set of fatherless brats, some of 'em 
wretched foundlings." 

" For pity's sake hush, Llewellen. You 
will not help me, so I will go. But you 
spoke of foundlings. Shanno has taken a baby 
to the Workhouse that she found on the little 
mountain. Will you look after it when you 
go there ?" 

" I will give it magnesia, and Daffy's 
Elixir, and a little gin in its pap. And I 
should like to give its unnatural mother a 
dose of prussic acid. What's the matter, 
child ? How pale you are again." 

"Nothing. I must go. You are very 
hard-hearted. Good-bye." 

Mara hurried out of the house to the pier, 
and thence to the beach. She walked a 
quarter of a mile over the rough shingle, and 
then sat down to pour out to the sea her 
burden of mingled joy and sorrow. The tide 
was coming in, and huge waves bounded one 
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after another up the steep, shelving beach, 
like fiery horses, urged on at the bottom of 
one hill, the better to mount the next. The 
foam and spray wetted her dress, but she 
took no heed as she poured out to the great 
waves, words she dared not utter in the hear- 
ing of man. 

And so she sat until her tears were dried, 
and she felt strengthened by the keen beach 
air. Then she took a cliff-road to the moun- 
tain and reached home in time for tea. 

Happily her father had sent word that he 
should not be at home, as he had arrange- 
ments to make with Edwin and others for the 
conference. Mariana and her maids had 
also been making preparations. There was 
to be open house at Tyrmynydd for as many 
of the preachers as chose to come, and Mari- 
ana had reason to feel vexed that Mara had in 
no way assisted in her labours. This was an 
old grievance. While Mara wandered about, 
nursing her fancies and worldly imaginations, 
Mariana toiled the livelong day, with little to 
cheer her but that religion which was, in truth, 
her joy and stay. But Mariana Vaughan 
is not to be described at the end of a chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 



" He who preaches gives alms." 
" El amor a ningun da honor, y a todos dolor." 

Mariana Vaughan was very unlike her 
sister. Her temperament was retiring and 
nervously sensitive, but early called to act as 
mistress of her father's house, she had learnt 
to appear self-possessed and grave. Thus she 
was always acting a part ; never showing her 
true self. The constant strain she put upon 
herself to do her duty by others and to please 
her father, in many ways that were wholly at 
war with her own feelings, made her manners 
stiff and constrained. Everyone was afraid 
of her, for no one understood her. She was 
painfully conscious that she was not loved, 
even by her sister, and. she was too shy to 
open, even to her, a heart overflowing with 
love and tenderness. She believed the fault 
to be in herself, and when some particular 
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estrangement touched her to the quick, she 
blamed herself and not others. She knew 
that her father esteemed her far beyond any- 
one else, but he, even, did not understand her, 
and trusted her for the very qualities that 
were not her own, but assumed to please him. 
In her many torturing self-examinations she 
would call herself a hypocrite, and resolve to 
be more open with those about her ; but then 
some wrong word or look would close up her 
nature like a primrose touched by the east 
wind. In her heart of hearts she doated 
on Mara, but she lacked the power to 
show it ; and Mara, impulsive by nature, 
venerated her sister, but took her altogether 
for what she seemed to be. And this mental 
restraint acted strangely on Mariana's ap- 
pearance. It gave to a face not deficient in 
beauty, an expression of repose that almost 
amounted to hardness. So few people were 
interested in her, that scarcely any one knew 
the mobility of features that they rarely saw 
moved. The calm, grey eyes, and statuesque 
nose and mouth, were capable of expression 
as refined as ever made the quiet face of 
woman beautiful. 
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When Mara returned from her walk she 
sank wearily into a chair. Mariana, who 
was preparing tea, gazed at her with a ten- 
derness almost maternal. Mara believed that 
her sister had no sympathy with her, and as 
she cared to speak of no one but Gerwyn, they 
had few subjects in common. But Mariana 
was trying to summon courage to utter her 
thoughts, and to win Mara's confidence. 

" You are tired, dear," she said gently. 

" Yes, very," was the brief reply. 

"Drink this cup of tea — it will refresh 

you." 

Mara took it without looking at her sister, 
but said nothipg. 
Mariana tried again. 

" Where have you been ? Is it quite true 
about the Union, Mara ?" 
" Quite true." 

" Oh ! Mara ! how can you leave us ?" 

" Nobody cares whether I leave or not. 
You will be happier without me." 

These words stung Mariana's sensitive 
nature, and her wounded feelings gave a cold- 
ness to her tone as she said — 

" I think you would be best at home, Mara. 

vol. T. 5 
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You don't know what that cold, miserable 
Union is. You are not fit for that work." 

" I dare say I shall manage. I am sick of 
everything here. I want to be of use, and I 
hope you have not tried to influence father as 
you used to do." 

" I have not spoken to father, Mara/' said 
Mariana, again stung by the unjust allusion, 
but without courage to justify herself. " I am 
only very sorry." 

There was a tremor in Mariana's voice, 
which caused Mara to look up. She saw 
tears in her eyes. She had rarely seen them 
there before, for if Mariana shed tears, it 
was when alone. But some one else had seen 
them. Floss, the long-eared spaniel, had her 
feet on Mariana's lap, and was tenderly 
thrusting her cold nose against her cheek. 
All animals loved her. 

"Are you really sorry that I am going 
away ?" said Mara in surprise. " I thought 
you would be glad. You will have no one to 
worry you now. But thank you for being 
sorry. Does father say I may go ?" 

" He says you may go, if you really feel it to 
be a call of duty, but he does not like you to go." 
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" It is a call of duty. Say you will not 
oppose me, Nanno dear. My life, my soul is 
m it. 

Mara fixed her beautiful eyes on her sister, 
with an expression of entreaty, that Mariana 
never forgot. 

" Oh Mara, if you would only talk to me 
of what is in your heart, I might comfort 
you/ 7 she said. 

" I cannot ! I cannot ! Oh Nanno ! But 
do you really care for me ?" 

" Do I care for you ?" echoed Mariana, 
and the slowly gathered tears fell fast. 

Mara rose and flung herself beside Floss, at 
Mariana's feet. 

" If you love me but ever so little, I am 
glad/' she sobbed. " Then you will be happy 
that Gerwyn's ship has been heard of — even 
if — you hate him." 

" I am glad, and I do not hate him, dear 
Mara." 

The tearful eyes of the quiet girl brightened. 
" Then, why did you never tell me before, 

§ 

that you did not hate him ? Why were you 
so' hard and cold ? If you had loved as I 
love, you would pity, not despise me." 
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" Mara, those are hard words." 

" I had it all to bear alone. But he is safe, 
and I love him as dearly as ever." 

Mariana sighed as she said, 

" Father thinks your love is cured, and 
that you will marry Edwin." 

"Yes, yes. It is cured. I was raving. 
Promise me not to tell him, or he will not let 
me go. Promise, Nanno !" 

" I will promise anything that is not wrong, 
darling, if you will only believe in me," said 
Mariana, tenderly stroking her sister's hair. 

There were footsteps in the passage, the 
sound of which made Mara rise hastily and 
leave the room, saying, 

" Tell them I have a head-ache ; it will be 
quite true." 

Edwin came in. He remarked the forsaken 
seat, the scarcely tasted tea, and untouched 
bread and butter. But he asked no questions. 
He believed that Mara had fled from him. 
He looked at Mariana, and was struck with 
the traces of unusual agitation in her face. 
His gaze brought increased colour to her 
cheeks, 

" She looks like an angel," thought Edwin, 
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amazed. He had never thought about her 
looks before. 

" Have you seen father V 9 asked Mariana, 
as the readiest thing to say. 

" Yes. He is at < The Prince of Wales/ 
arranging for to-morrow. There will be a 
great gathering. Hughes, Llanfach is to 
preach." 

" I am glad of that/' said Mariana wearily. 
" Are you ready ?" 

"Ready one can never be. It is a great 
responsibility to preach to so many thousands 
of people." 

" Scarcely a responsibility, a great excite- 
ment. I doubt if these monster meetings do 
much good." 

" I believe they do incalculable good, and 
that hundreds who ( come to mock, return to 
pray/ Besides, we gather in lax members, 
by the power of eloquence, and — " 

" Of abuse" supplied Mariana quietly. 

" I never know whether you are at heart 
a Non-Conformist or not," said Edwin. 

" I am afraid it is not easy to know what 
any one is at heart" said Mariana emphati- 
cally. 
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" It is not, indeed/' said Edwin. " Is 
Mara ill ?" he added hastily. 

"She has a head-ache. Will you have 
some more tea ?" 

" No, thank you." 

Edwin looked unhappy, and taking a rose 
from his button-hole, which he had gathered 
with the hope of giving it to Mara as a peace- 
offering, he laid it on the table. 

Cowper's lines on the rose instantly rose 
to Mariana's mind. She was very fond of 
poetry, but that, like many other tastes, lay 
hidden like " The violet by the mossy stone." 

" Shall I put it into water," she said, " it 
is a pity to let it wither." 

" If you please," replied Edwin, absently. 

" Perhaps you would like to be alone, and 
think of your sermon," said Mariana coldly, 
yet not wishing to be cold. ' ' There is a fire 
in the other room. You will be quiet there." 

" Thank you, Mariana. I wish you could 
impart to me some of your calm collectedness, 
I am sadly wandering in mind." 

Mariana sighed, but made no reply. Ed- 
win went into the other parlour. 

He drew his chair close to the bright, clear 
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fire, took a note-book from his pocket, tried 
to think of his sermon, and-^thought of Mara. 
Alas poor youth, and poor human nature ! 

Mara, meanwhile, lay on her bed, still, from 
exhaustion, and the dull misery of her heart, 
but sleepless. Mariana soon went to her. 

" Nanno," she said, when she entered the 
bedroom, " do you think it right for a parent 
to prevent his child marrying one whom she 
loves better than life ? I think it a heinous 
sin." 

" Mara I" 

" Yes, and a curse is sure to follow. What 
do you think ?" 

" I do not know. But I do know that we 
are told to obey our parents." 

" If they tell us to kill ourselves ?" 

" Do not talk so, dear Mara." 

" I must. I am going away, and I never 
knew till to-night, that you cared about poor, 
maligned Gerwyn." 

" I have always been very sorry for him, 
and known how much of good lay under his 
careless manner." 

" That is not being fond of him." 

" But I liked him, too. I have never for- 
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gotten how he saved my lamb from the great 
dog." 

" Darling Nanno, thanks. Now tell me 
what they did and said, when I went away. 
His father and ours, I mean." 

"They had very high words, Mara, and 
have never been friends since. I was in the 
room when Captain Herbert came here, and 
when the dispute began, I was going to leave 
it, but they both begged me to remain." 

" What did father say ? Tell me word for 
word." 

" That no pious, God-fearing, young woman 
could marry such a wild young man as 
Gerwyn, and that he would rather follow you 
to your grave than to such a bridal." 

" Then he was hard hearted and unnatural, 
and deserves whatever may happen." 

" Mara, I cannot bear such words." 

"Nanno, you must, for the first and last 
time. What did Captain Herbert say ?" 

" That Gerwyn was only sowing the wild 
oats of youth, and that if you were allowed 
to marry, he would grow steady, and be as 
good a husband as his other sons." 

"He was right. God bless him. And 
father ?" 
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"Said again, that if a daughter of his 
married such a profligate, he would renounce 
her for ever." 

. " And then Captain Herbert ?" 

" Asked as calmly as he could, what Ger- 
wyn had done, and father told him to read 
the story of the prodigal son/' 

" Poor Gerwyn ! One would think he had 
murdered some one. What did Captain Her- 
bert say ?" 

" Swore a great many fearful oaths, and 
told father he lied, and that he might keep 
you if he liked, and get a better husband for 
you if he could. He vowed that he would be 
as stiff as father, and that Gerwyn should 
never have you with his consent, and that he 
would have nothing to do with a hypocritical, 
canting, Pharisee of a Methodist. I remem- 
ber those words, but a great many more I 
hope I have forgotten, they were so shock- 

ing" 

"They will bitterly repent this," said 
Mara. 

" Dear Mara, if you could only try to forget 
him!" 

" I shall never try to forget him as long as 
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I live, I hate everyone who dares to love me, 
knowing that I love him. Tell Edwin so. I 
will never, never forgive those who have said 
black things of Gerwyn, who is handsomer 
and nobler than any one else in the world." 

" Oh, Mara ! I never heard you talk thus 
before, and you so long away too ! It was only 
last Saturday you came back." 

" It is useless to reproach me. I am not 
good like you, Nanno. I am ill-used, and 
revengeful. But I shall leave this house 
where everybody hates Gerwyn. I cannot 
breathe in it. Then I shall be better, and 
perhaps Edwin may care for some one else. 
Even if there were no Gerwyn, I could never 
like him." 

When Mara said this, a slight colour over- 
spread her sister's face. She made an effort to 
say something that cost her pain. 

" Mara, I understand you, but whatever 
you may think of me, I should never accept 
the love of a man who loved another. Now 
tell me what you did at Llwynon, for your 
short letters told me nothing." 

It was now Mara's turn to flush all over, 
and to hesitate in her reply. 
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"I — I did nothing. Phebe was busy all 
day with her parish and her house, and I 
wandered about." 

" But you went to Liverpool ?" 

"Yes. It is nothing to go from North 
Wales to Liverpool. " 

"How did you like Phebe's sister, and 
what made you stay with her so long ?" 

" Oh ! I liked her very well. She is an old 
maid, you know, and very religious." 

" That was why father let you go to her. 
He knew that Gerwyn had sailed, or else he 
would not have approved of Liverpool." 

" I dare say not. Did you go to the Her- 
berts while I was away ?" 

" Only once, before the Captain came here. 
Afterwards, father forbade my going. But 
tell me how you really liked your visits to 
Phebe and her sister, and how you got on at 
Liverpool." 

" You know that Phebe is very kind, and 
we love one another. Her sister is stiff and 
puritanical. Liverpool is a big, noisy place, 
but I liked it. Dear Nanno, my head aches, 
and I cannot talk any more. Perhaps you 
had better go down to father and Edwin." 
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Mariana sighed, kissed her sister's flushed 
cheek, and went. 

" I am not surprised that she has a head- 
ache," said Mr. Vaughan, when he, Edwin, 
and Mariana, were at supper, "She has been 
wandering about all day, canvassing for the 
Workhouse. There is no difficulty in getting 
her nominated, but will it be for her good ?" 

"I think it will, father," said Mariana. 
" She is so restless, she will never be happy 
without occupation." 

" Why doesn't she find it at home ? She 
has always been a trouble and anxiety to me. 
She has not found peace : she cannot." 

" She is so beautiful and high-spirited," in- 
terposed Edwin. 

" Beware of the lure of beauty, my son," 
said Mr. Vaughan. 

Edwin, who was enthusiastic by nature, 
thus reproved, was silent, and little more 
passed during the meal, save occasional sug- 
gestions concerning the conference. 

Mara had not much sleep that night. The 
following morning she was up with the lark, 
and away to Shannons to ask if she had heard 
from her son. 
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" I couldn't be having a letter, Miss fach, 
before to-night, or to-morrow night," said 
Shanno, " The ship was safe, and that was a 
comfort, on my deet. I am not for so much 
letter- writing. It is losing time and patience, 
and money too. I tell my boy, come you 
home safe, never you mind to write much. 
Mr. Edwin was come all round by here last 
night to tell of the ship. There's kind he is. 
Well ! The beauty baby did cry shocking, 
when I was giving him to Mrs. Roderick. 
But she's a good ooman, and kinder than her 
husband. He is hard. But they are telling 
that 'tis all the fault of the laws. But I'm 
seure the queen has nothing to do with it. 
She's a deal too good." 

" Did you see Gwenny ?" asked Mara. 

"No; but Mrs. Roderick was telling me 
she 'ould be nursing the baby. Hers did die, 
and she's seure to be good to the child. She's 
kind at heart, though she's a wild one. Her 
lover was Evan Evans, the sea-gull, who was 
go out with Rhys Herbert, and he promise to 
marry her. But he didnt come home, and 
now she's in the Union, for her father did 
turn her out of doors." 
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"All fathers are alike/' muttered Mara, 
as she wished Shanno good morning, and 
hastened home. 

The day was one of great excitement, not 
only for Mara, but all the family. For- 
tunately it was fine. The preaching took 
place in a large field belonging to Mr. 
Vaughan, and not very far from his house. 
He and his household were amongst the first 
comers. He knew and spoke to every one, 
and was pointed out as a pillar of dissent. 
Under other circumstances the ambitious 
Mara would have been proud of her father, 
but as it was, she saw all the principal 
dissenting ministers of the principality arrive, 
and speak to him, and scarcely heeded them. 
Not only the dissenters, but most of the 
church-people of Arymor and the neighbouring 
parishes, flooded the fields, and gathered by 
degrees about the nucleus in the midst of it, 
to listen to the eloquence of their country- 
men. 

It was a wild and picturesque scene. Open- 
air preaching is generally attractive to the mul- 
titude, and it is especially so to an excitable 
people, whose greatest holiday pleasure is 
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psalm-singing, and sermon-hearing. As the 
dense crowd pressed round the platform on 
which the preacher stood, groans, Amens, in- 
terjections, and words of affirmation were 
heard on all sides, but above every other 
sound rose the deep voices of the ministers, 
who preached and prayed by turns, for periods 
of an hour or more. No language seems 
better suited for field-eloquence than the 
Welsh, and no people are gifted with greater 
power of pouring forth continued and sus- 
tained oratory. One after another the 
preachers preached, and the listeners listened, 
from ten in the morning till sunset ; and 
the poetic eloquence and musical cadences of 
many of them were as remarkable as was 
their power of language and lungs. 

Edwin Morris was one of these. Young as 
he was, he promised to be a popular favourite. 
The guttural tones of the Welsh language 
became, as he modulated them, a sort of 
rhythmical music, ascending and descending, 
like the gamut. All eyes were fixed upon 
him, all hearts opened to him — even Mara 
was spell-bound, for in the prayer that pre- 
ceded the sermon, he pointed to the long line 
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of sea before him, and prayed for those who 
were tossing on its pathless waters. 

The hymn, which followed, was from the 
words " Thy footsteps are on the great deep/' 
It was given out, verse by verse, by the 
preacher, and all that vast multitude united 
to praise the Lord, whose ways are described 
by the Psalmist, as "in the sea." Nothing 
grander could be heard on earth than the 
volume of united praise that ascended, like 
incense, heavenward, and the last notes were 
echoed by the hills, as if they loved to pro- 
long the solemn strain. 

After the hymn there was a brief silence — 
then a little murmur of talk, and then the 
sermon, which lasted an hour and a half. 
Mr. Vaughan listened with critical attention, 
and Edwin felt that his eyes were upon him. 
But he soon forgot the attention of an indivi- 
dual in the approbation of the multitude. 
Indeed he soon forgot even this in his subject 
and his longing to reach the hearts as well as 
ears of his hearers. 

When his discourse came to an end, he re- 
ceived the congratulations of his brother- 
ministers, who criticised his sermon much as 
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connoisseurs in music or art would discuss a 
song or a picture. Not so his general hearers. 
They spoke of him as of one holier than 
themselves, because he had language at com- 
mand ; the more illiterate portion of them — 
the sailors especially — were much excited by 
what he had said, and declared that they could 
listen to him all day. 

Mariana had greedily drunk in every word 
— Mara, on the contrary, had scarcely heard a 
sentence. She and Angharad Herbert had 
managed to get together, and stood, the one 
scanning the crowds of Guardians, the 
other, with the thoughtlessness of youth, 
making satirical remarks on the persons of 
the ministers, and on the dresses of the 
people. 

The latter were certainly of many colours 
and shapes. All the dress-makers of the dis- 
trict had been at work night and day for a 
month, fashioning the smartest of gowns and 
bonnets for the Conference. High-crowned 
hats, smooth as satin, scarlet cloaks and 
shawls, splendid mantles, rainbow-lined gowns, 
lace caps, full of flowers and ribbons, were 
the result of their labours. 
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At two o'clock the crowd either dispersed 
about the field, or went to Tyrmynydd or 
Arymor, for luncheon. 

During this interval Mariana went home 
with her father, to preside at the ample repast 
prepared for the preachers and their friends. 
Mara remained with Angharad, and occupied 
herself in canvassing such of the Guardians 
as were in the field. She easily obtained 
their promise of support, but they smiled, and 
wondered that such a proud man as Vaughan 
Tyrmynydd should let his daughter solicit the 
post of Union school-mistress. 

Angharad, too, argued and scolded by 
turns, and said she should be ashamed to own 
Mara as a friend, if she persisted ; but Mara 
only said, proudly, that she might give her 
up if she liked, but she meant to go through 
with it. 

" There is Mr. Glyn I" suddenly exclaimed 
Mara. " Come with me, and I will ask him." 

They hurried across the field to a gentle- 
man who was sauntering about alone. He 
was Chairman of the Board of Guardians. 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Glyn," stammered 

i 

Mara. 
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Mr. Glyn, who was hurrying past, paused. 

" Miss Vaughan, I believe," he said, colour- 
ing to his forehead. 

"Yes. Excuse my speaking to you, Mr. 
Glyn. I am anxious to become school-mis- 
tress to the Union, and should be grateful for 
your interest." 

Mara began bravely, but seeing the extreme 
confusion of him whom she addressed, became 
herself confused. 

" Of course — yes — certainly — oh ! indeed ! 
school-mistress. Oh ! indeed ! You, Miss 
Vaughan ?" 

He took in at last what she meant. 

"Yes, Sir, I wish to take Miss Jones's 
place, who is going to be married." 

" Ah ! Miss Jones is — rather cross, I think. 
I dare say you — I mean, I suppose, you are 
good-tempered. " 

Angharad burst out laughing. 

" You don't know her, Mr. Glyn," she said, 
" and you have quite forgotten me. She is 
too much of a lady for the Union. And I am 
— little Harrie." 

Mr. Glyn started and turned pale. He was 
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about to hurry off without a word, but Mara 
stayed him. 

"Will you give me your interest, Mr. 
Glyn ?" she said. 

" Certainly — yes. You will be kind to the 
children, doubtless." 

" I will. I promise to do my best." 

" Good morning, Miss Vaughan." 

Mr. Glyn raised his hat with involuntary 
courtesy, but did not even glance at either of 
the young girls. 

" Good-bye, Mr. Glyn," said Angharad, in 
a way, half melancholy, half playful. 

She held out a little gloved hand, which 
Mr. Glyn was obliged to touch, as he said 
hastily, 

"Good morning, Miss Herbert. My — my 
— compliments to your mother." 

He walked away, and left the field. 

" Tiresome man !" said Angharad. " He is 
the only person worth speaking to, in the 
whole neighbourhood, and he rushes off as if 
one was an Amazon." 

" My dear child," said Mara, " what can 
you know of him ? You have not been in his 
company these six years." 
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" I know him very well/' said Angharad, 
pettishly. " I used to be constantly at Bryn- 
mawr, when Mrs. Glyn was there, and he was 
very fond of me." 

" You were only a child then, and he has 
had nothing but trouble ever since." 

" I know — I know. Mrs. Glyn ran away 
from him, and the three children died. It 
was too sad, too cruel ! and she was so lovely, 
and they were little angels." 

Tears came into Angharad's bright eyes. 

"You cannot wonder," said Mara, "that he 
has given up society ever since, and above all, 
that of women. People say he is little better 
than a savage." 

" He shall not give up mine," said Angha- 
rad, " and I will tame him ; I cannot bear to 
think of any one being so unhappy." 

" His wicked wife deserves her fate," said 
Mara. " She didn't live long with her lover. 
They say she died of remorse, and that he 
wasn't kind to her." 

" Poor thing I" said Angharad, " she loved 
him before she loved Mr. Glyn, and mother 
says her parents made her marry Mr. Glyn 
because he was rich." 
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" Parents are at the root of everything," 
aaid Mara, bitterly. 

" There ! he is gone !" said Angharad, who 
had been watching Mr. Glyn across the 
field. 

Mara gazed on her little, childish figure, 
and wondered how she could take such an 
interest in him. She saw the tears in her 
eyes, and thought that her smiles and tears 
were as flitting and fitful as the chequered 
shade of a wood-path. Such, too, were her 
movements. Light and playful as a kitten, 
she gambolled now here, now there, and with 
a half-saucy, half-naive forwardness, expected 
every one to notice her. She and Mara were 
a great contrast. The one with her little 
scarlet cloak and coquettish hat and feather, 
the other with her severely neat white and 
silver grey — both were dark and handsome, 
but different. 

" Here are these stupid preachers again," 
cried Angharad, starting from her pretty 
attitude of attention into one of eager ani- 
mation. "I am tired to death of them. 
Come away, Mara. Quick — out of sight of 
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them all. Come, and we will talk of dearest 
Gerwyn." 

The pair went to a distance, sat down 
where they were unobserved, and whispered 
about the absent one, while the preachers 
preached " until the land grew dark/' 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Cold as charity." 
" Ado vas duelo ? Ado suelo." 

The only palatial mansion in the neighbour- 
hood of Arymor was the Union Workhouse. 
It looked like a grand country-house, with 
its Elizabethan windows, gables, massive 
chimneys, iron gates, gravelled approach, and 
bright flower-beds. 

At the door of this palace stood Mara and 
her father. The loud bell brought the porter, 
an old man, who bowed obsequiously. Mr. 
Vaughan led the way through a large cold 
hall, or waiting-room, into a comfortable 
kitchen, where a bright fire, plenty of shining 
brass, pewter, and tin, and an ample supply 
of earthenware, gave the impression of comfort 
and cheerfulness. Here were the master and 
matron, the former a wiry, active-looking little 
man, with keen grey eyes, and thin compressed 
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lips ; the latter a tall, rather lady-like looking 
woman, with calm hazel eyes, white hair, a 
wrinkled forehead, and a rare but pleasant 
smile. 

" My daughter has made up her mind to 
take Miss Jones's place until the guardians 
elect another school-mistress," said Mr. Vaug- 
han, stiffly. 

The master and matron bowed and curt- 
seyed. 

"Miss Jones is very much obliged, Miss 
Vaughan," said Mrs. Roderick, " she is wait- 
ing your arrival, to leave the house." 

" Father, you will see that my^box is sent," 
said Mara, slightly agitated, aside to Mr. 
Vaughan. 

" And you will let me know when you are 
tired of your whim," said he, " or, more pro- 
perly, when you find that you are unfit for 
your position. I shall see you again on Satur- 
day. Meanwhile I will pray that you may 
be guided aright." 

A slight touch of tenderness in her father's 
voice brought the tears into Mara's eyes. She 
went with him to the door, and as he kissed 
her oh the forehead, he said : 
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" If this is self-will, and not a desire to be 
of use, the sin will find you out. I leave you 
to your own conscience. I do not understand 
you. Good-bye." 

"Good-bye, father. Try to think kindly 
of me," said Mara, almost humbly. 

Mr. Roderick followed Mr. Vaughan, and 
Mara returned to his wife, who was nervously 
awaiting her, uncertain as to what she should 
do. 

"I should like to begin my duties at once," 
said Mara. " Will you show me my room ?" 

Mrs. Roderick led the way up a broad stair- 
case, into a large, octagon room, well furnished, 
with a good mahogany table in the centre, 
side tables, and desks covered with ledgers, 
arm-chairs, a folding screen, and what looked 
like an immense bath, and was, really, a recep- 
tacle for taps to supply the house with water. 

"This is our room," said Mrs. Roderick, 
" and I hope you will make yourself at home 
in it." 

Mara looked found, and her glance fell en- 
quiringly on the ledgers. 

" They contain the accounts of what is eaten 
and drunk in the house," said Mrs. Roderick, 
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" also every particular of those who come and 
go. It is no small work to keep them." 

"It frightens me to look at them/' said 
Mara. " Why are there windows in each of 
these sides of the room V 

" They look into the different courts. 
Through them we see what is going on." 

Mara went from window to window, and 
from each of the four saw the same barren 
prospect — a flagged court, surrounded by high 
walls. In one were a few old men, in another 
some women ; the two others were made cheer- 
ful by boys and girls at play. 

" I suppose there are doors from these courts 
into the road," said Mara. 

" Dear no ! the paupers take exercise in 
them, but don't go beyond without leave." 

" It is just like a prison, then," said Mara. 
"How dreadful for poor people to be so shut in." 

"Some are so troublesome, that if they are 
allowed freedom, they become unmanageable," 
said Mrs. Roderick. 

" Poor old sick people ought not to be shut 
up like this," rejoined Mara, decidedly. " No 
wonder they hate to come to the Workhouse." 

" Such are the laws of the land," said Mrs. 
Roderick. 
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"I wish their makers lived here, then," 
said Mara. 

" This is the way to the school-room," said 
Mrs. Roderick. 

Miss J ones was awaiting them, ready dressed 
for departure. 

" I am much obliged to you, Miss Vaug- 
han," she said, "for taking my place for a 
time. I am afraid you will find it very un- 
pleasant, and the children very refractory. I 
•am thankful to wash my hands of them." 

" May I see them before you leave ?" asked 
Mara. 

While Miss Jones went into the courts to 
fetch the children, Mara contemplated her 
future home. It was a good sized room, with 
two windows, which looked into the children's 
courts. Everything was clean and neat, but 
the white-washed walls, deal desks, tables, and 
forms, were cold and stiff enough. 

Sixteen children were ushered in by Miss 
Jones, who pulled their front locks, and made 
their bobs to Mara, and then stood huddled 
up together, and stared at her. 

" I wish to say a word to you before you 
go," said Mrs. Roderick to Miss Jones. " If 
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you will come with me, I will tell Miss Vaug- 
han about the children by-and-bye." 

Miss Jones looked relieved. 

" Good-bye, children," she said, " I hope 
you will behave better to Miss Vaughan than 
you have done to me." 

" Yes, ma'am," said the terrified children. 

Miss Jones wished Mara good-bye, and fol- 
lowed Mrs. Roderick. Mara and the children 
gazed at one another. 

They were all neatly dressed in workhouse 
costume, the boys in suits of fustian, and 
coarse pinafores, the girls in blue cotton frocks, 
and brown holland pinafores. They did not 
look happy, and Mara attributed their pale 
faces to the walled courts. 

" Well, children," she said, abruptly, after 
enduring the gaze of sixteen pairs of eyes 
nearly a minute, " what do you think of me ?" 

They looked frightened to death, and an- 
swered simultaneously : 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Don't be afraid, I won't hurt you. What 
do you think of me ?" 

Mara touched the head of a handsome boy,, 
whose face took her fancy. 
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" I think you are very pretty," said the boy, 
at which the other children began to titter. 

" George is always speaking first/' said a 
big girl of unprepossessing appearance. 

" Look ! I have brought you some ginger- 
bread," said Mara, sitting down on a form, 
and taking a parcel from her bag. " If you 
are good children, you shall each have a piece." 

" Yes, ma'am," again ejaculated the throng, 
the handsome boy and a three-year-old girl 
alone advancing. 

Mara tried to take the little one on her 
lap, but she shrank back, and began to cry. 

" She's afraid you'll beat her," whispered 
George, confidentially. 

But the gingerbread drew all the children 
round Mara, who heard one whisper to another, 
" She's kinder than Miss Jones. P rhaps she 
'ont be beating us." 

Mrs. Roderick returned during the unusual 
feast. She looked surprised, but said nothing. 

" Might I go over the house before begin- 
ning my duties ?" asked Mara. 

" Certainly. Children, you may go out 
again. Delia, see they don't get into mis- 
chief," said Mrs. Roderick. 
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The children went out, marshalled by Delia, 
the girl of unprepossessing appearance. Each 
took with him a second piece of ginger- 
bread. 

" I hope it is not against rule," said Mara, 
as she distributed her cakes. 

" I suppose not ; but it wouldn't do often," 
said Mrs. Roderick. 

" We catch more wasps with honey than 
vinegar, " said Mara. 

" This is your* bedroom," said Mrs. Rode- 
rick, as they entered the room opening from 
the school-room. 

Mara glanced round, and saw whitewash 
and cleanliness. She thought she could make 
the room habitable. From the window there 
was a view of a ruined castle, which she had 
often haunted with Gerwyn, and which seemed 
to look scornfully from its height, even in decay, 
upon the pauper palace beneath. Breezy hills 
were behind it on one side, Arymor and the 
sea on the other ; and already Mara began to 
long to be away, and to feel the oppression of 
imprisonment creep over her, as she lingered 
a few moments gazing on the view. 

Her reverie was interrupted by Mrs. Rode- 
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rick, who said, as she drew aside a small cur- 
tain fastened against the wall- 

" These windows enable you to see that all 
is right in the children's dormitories." 

Mara looked round, and saw a large pane 
of glass. 

" Through this you see the boys' room, and 
through the opposite pane the girls'," con- 
tinued Mrs. Roderick. 

" Then I am little better than a jailor," said 
Mara. 

They went into the dormitories mentioned. 
They were long, well-ventilated, whitewashed 
rooms, containing nothing but a succession of 
small iron bedsteads. 

" How cold it must be here in winter !" 
ejaculated Mara. 

" It is cold, indeed !" responded Mrs. 
Roderick. 

They went again through the school-room, 
and thence into a long passage. Mrs. Rode- 
rick opened cupboards on either side of the 
passage, and showed shelves filled with clothes. 
On the right hand were the suits worn by the 
poor when they came into the house, to be re- 
stored when they quitted it ; and on the left 
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those appropriated to them while in the house. 
On the top of a pile of gowns and aprons, 
Mara saw a baby's cap. She took it up and 
looked at it. 

" That belonged to the little foundling who 
was brought in the other day/' said Mrs. 
Roderick. 

" I saw him at Shanno's," said Mara hastily. 
" I should like to see him again/' 

" Poor dear !" said Mrs. Roderick, " I can't 
bear to see young babies forsaken. It brings 
my own baby to my mind." 

" You had a child ?" said Mara eagerly. 

" Yes, twenty years ago ; but I have never 
forgotten him, and never shall." 

" Shall we go on, Mrs. Roderick?" said Mara- 

They went next into the men's dormitories 
— long, cold, empty rooms, save for those 
narrow iron bedsteads. Those of the women 
were similar. Then came the sick wards. 
Mara knew some of the poor women, stopped 
to speak to them, and whispered that she 
hoped to visit them again. Five out of the 
seven invalids were old and infirm ; the other 
two were young, the one dying of consump- 
tion, the other in rheumatic fever. 

vol. i. 7 
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There was a nurse called Nanny the Crow's 
Beak, from her hooked nose and sharp temper ; 
and another woman who looked well enough, 
who had also the nick-name of Betty True 
Blue, due to her strong radical opinions. The 
former was cooking something at the fire, the 
latter knitting stockings. 

" What brings you here, Betty ?" said Mara. 

"The rheumatics, Miss jack I But, name 
o' goodness, what brings you here? Nice 
place. Quite a gentleman's house, I'm saying. 
I always was saying that the poor 'ould be 
having their turn, and living in grand houses, 
.one of these fine days. And so here am I ! 
inhabiting Arymor Palace, while Sir Llewellin 
Ap Thomas, Pl&s Aberdovey, they do say, is 
inhabiting a small lodging in furreign parts. 
Jenney, Coach and Horses, by there, is here 
in the ladies' apartments, and her husband, 
Shenkin, in the gentlemen's. The Union have 
separate them without a writing o' 'vorcement, 
while Davies, Llwynwerne Park, did pay 
thousands to part from his lady. And we 
have courts to walk in, like the Queen, and 
dining-rooms, and halls, and door- bells ! See 
how polite the parliament is to us 1" 
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" I think we had better go on," said Mrs. 
Roderick. " When Betty begins there is no 
stopping her." 

" Treue for you, Ma'am/' said Betty, un- 
awed by Mrs. Roderick's calm glance, or Nanny 
Crows Beak's cross one. " I'm radical to the 
small o' my back, and seure I 'ould change 
that if I could, for it do ache shocking ! I'm 
for going on till the world's righted. It's 
a been upsydown long enough. And before 
I do leave Arymor Palace to-morrow, I 'ould 
tak' the liberty to say that Mrs. Meredith 
don't be drinking all the wine that Dr. Her- 
bert is ordering her, but somebody else do." . 

Betty True Blue winked at Nanny Crow's 
Beak's back, which was turned towards her, 
and then pretended to take up a stitch in her 
knitting. 

Nanny turned sharply round. 

" And I 'ould say that little Jenney there 
do want clean night clothes and " 

" This way, Miss Vaughan," interrupted 
Mrs. Roderick. " Betty, will you go down 
and see after the women in the wash-house." 

" Please, ma'am, I want to go home to my 
old man," moaned Jenney, Coach and Horses. 

7—2 
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" May I see my little girl ?" whispered Mrs. 
Meredith. 

This, as Mrs. Roderick and Mara passed 
through the room, followed by Betty, and a 
storm of words from Nanny Crow's Beak. 

" Very well — yes," said Mrs. Roderick. 

When they were outside, Mrs. Roderick 
lectured Betty, who seemed quite indifferent, 
and said — 

" Quite true, Ma'am. But Nanny do eat, 
drink, and pocket all she can, and don't care 
to please nobody but the master. And you 
are knowing very well that the more she do 
skrimp, the better she is pleasing him." 

By this time they had got down stairs, and 
Betty hurried off to the wash-house. Mrs. 
Roderick looked annoyed, unlocked another 
door, and then led the way through some dark 
rooms, which Mara thought most miserable. 

" This is the room for the casual paupers ; 
this is the bath-room in which they are washed ; 
this is their sleeping ward, and this is the 
court in which they break stones." 

Mara was glad to get into the air, albeit it 
did not seem of the purest, in the small walled 
spa^e, filled with heaps of stones, into which 
they went. 
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" Why do they break stones V asked Mara. 

" To pay for their night's lodging. They 
mostly come in at night and go away in the 
morning." 

" Can't they go away without breaking 
them ?" 

" No ; and if they are refractory, we can 
appeal to the authorities, and get them sent 
to jail." 

" Cold as charity," muttered Mara. 

" By no means. This is considered a model 
Union. We make the idle pauper work." 

" And the industrious one too, it seems to 
me. 

They went into another court, and Mrs. 
Roderick opened a door into a dark strip of 
walled earth, scarcely to be called a room. 
Her keys seemed to slip intuitively in and out 
of the locks. 

" This is the dead house," she said. 

" The what ?" 

"The dead-house, where the pauper 
corpses " 

" I would rather see no more," said Mara, 
turning sick and faint. 

" You have a tender heart, my dear. I had 
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when I came first, but one gets used to it. 
Just come and see the old men." 

They went into a room with a stove in the 
middle, where several old men were sitting on 
benches ; others were in the court. Mara 
spoke to those she knew, and they went on. 

At last they came to the women's portion of 
the house. This looked brighter than the 
men's, for work was going on. Here was a 
large wash-house, containing a huge furnace 
and tanks for hot and cold water; and here 
women were employed in washing for the 
establishment. There were also, near this, 
several small rooms, each with its pauper in- 
mates, amongst whom was the Gwen Jenkins 
who had the care of the foundling. A shrill 
baby cry soon announced his whereabouts. 
Mrs. Roderick went into the room in which 
he was. 

" I can't quiet him noways/' said Gwen. 
" He is crying all day, and I didn't get any 
sleep last night." 

She saw Mara and shrunk back abashed. 
Mara soon re-assured her, saying — 

" How do you do, Gwen ? Ah ! this is the 
baby that I saw at Shanno's. How he cries 
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Oive him to me. I managed to quiet him at 
Tybach." 

Mara had an imperative manner that 
seemed to demand obedience, and Gwen 
instantly put the baby into her arms. She 
walked into the court, and began to sing to 
him in a low, cooing voice, a Welsh cradle* 
song that she had learnt of Shanno. She had 
a beautiful voice, and all the women peeped 
out of their cells to listen to her. It was a 
pretty, but melancholy picture. The hand- 
some girl pacing up and down the walled 
court, breathing rather than singing music 
over the child, and the other women, some 
with babies in the arms, intently listening. 

By degrees the infant ceased crying, and 
an expression of content stole over his face, 
as his thumb went into his mouth, and his 
large eyes fixed themselves on Mara. She 
asked Mrs. Roderick to leave him with her 
until he slept, and that lady departed doubt- 
fully. 

So Mara sang on until the baby slumbered 
in her arms, and then she carried him into the 
house and laid him in a sort of rough cradle. 
-She and Gwen stood looking at him. 
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",Bring him to me when he cries," said 
Mara, "and I will sing to him/' 

"Yes, Miss, if I may. But I am going 
away soon." 

" Where T 

" To service." 

" Why not home ?" 

" Father won't have me. Oh ! Miss, I 
shall break my heart." 

Gwen covered her face with her hands and 
began to cry. She was a handsome, wild- 
looking girl of eighteen. 

" Hush !" said Mara. " You will wake the 
baby. Gwen, your lover will come back, and 
you will be happy." 

" Perhaps, he won't have me now. But I'll 
go away to London or somewhere, and never 
come here again." 

" Don't you care for this poor baby ?" 

" Yes — no — 'tisn't my own. Why should I 
nurse him, and he crying all day ? His own 
mother forsook him." 

"Perhaps, she was more wretched than 

you." 

" What's that to me ?" 
" I didn't think you were so hard-hearted, 
Gwen." 
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"I am not hard-hearted, but I shall get 
out of this horrible place. How could you 
come here, Miss ?" 

Mrs. Roderick re-appeared to fetch Mara 
to tea. 

" If you will take it with us, Miss Vaug- 
han," she said, " I shall be very glad. It is 
ready. " 

Mara glanced at the baby, nodded to Gwen 
and the other woman, and followed Mrs. 
Roderick. 

They passed through the room where the 
pauper meals were cooked, and through their 
long, cheerless dining-room, into Mrs. Rode- 
rick's cheerful kitchen. It was like coming 
from darkness into light. 

"You will excuse the kitchen," said the 
matron. " We have our meals here because 
it is warm and bright." 

" Thank you, it is very pleasant. But in 
future I will have my tea with the children," 
said Mara. 

" They don't have tea. No tea is allowed, 
unless ordered by the doctor." 

" No tea ! What a shame !" exclaimed 
Mara, who was of opinion with many others in 
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the workhouse, that life was not worth having 
without tea. " I suppose I may give them 
some ?" 

" It don't do' to be too kind, Miss Vaug- 
han," said Mr. Roderick, who came in to tea, 
"you'll soon find out what a cantankerous set 
the paupers are. I began by being kind, but 
I soon got tired of it. If you think too much 
of the paupers, the Board grumble, because 
they represent the poor-rates and rate-payers ; 
if you want to please the Board, the paupers 
grumble, so you'd better please yourself, or 
like the old man and his ass, you'll be ruined 
amongst 'em. You'll want eyes in every part 
of your head, and ears all over your body, a 
firm hand and a hard heart. You was never 
made for the house, Miss Vaughan, though 
it's very good of you to come, and let Miss 
Jones marry. That unfort'nate engagement 
of hers has given the children more cuffs than 
ha'pence. If you want to keep your temper 
never get engaged, or married either, for that 
much. It makes one awful severe." 

" One's temper does that more than matri- 
mony," said Mara, swallowing her tea as fast 
as she could, in order to escape from Mr. 
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Roderick, whose familiarity was disagreeable 
to her. 

He had scarcely ever spoken to her before, 
and usually met her with a respectful bow. 
She felt that her present position had reduced 
her to his level, and was humiliated — or 
rather, her pride kicked against her new sur- 
roundings. She c could tolerate the matron, 
because she was quiet if dull, but the master's 
garrulous familiarity was offensive. And yet 
she had heard him quoted as a pattern man 
in his position. He resumed the thread of his 
discourse. 

" As I was saying — some more toast, Miss. 
You don't eat — 'tis no good to bring maudlin 
notions into the House. We must take it 
and the paupers as we find 'em. If you 
was to give 'em roast pheasant and bread- 
sauce to-day, they'd want turtle-soup to- 
morrow, and something better next day, if 
there is anything better, as I suppose there 
isn t. 

Mara interrupted Mr. Roderick by asking 
what was expected of her. He replied — 

" The whole charge of the children. When 
you can't manage 'em come to me, and I'll 
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give 'em a touch up. They must be clean and 
tidy, keep their rooms and clothes clean and 
mended, make their beds, learn to read, write, 
and cypher, say the church catechism, sing 
hymns, sew well, and do as much more as 
you can make 'em. YouH have a stiffish ex- 
amination, and as your salary depends on 
your certificate, the commissioners will ask 
you questions that 'ould puzzle many a mem- 
ber of parliament. Those who make the laws 
for the poor couldn't answer half the questions 
they expect the masters and mistresses of the 
national and union schools to answer. Sir 
Thomas ap Thomas couldn't, though he's no 
fool, and sharp enough about the game laws. 
But members of parliament are no better than 
other people. Of course, Miss Vaughan, what 
I say at my own tea-table is sacred." 

" Quite," said Mara, seeing that an answer 
was expected, and feeling: amused in spite of 
hen*/ 

" Then, as I was saying, you'll have an ex- 
amination that, of course, a boarding-school 
young lady like you will be up to, but which 
'ould floor a parson. History, geography, 
botany, grammar, astronomy, algebra, and all 
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the arts and sciences. You'll conquer the 
hearts, miss, at any rate." 

Mr. Roderick bowed, but Mara looked into 
her tea-cup. 

" I must be off/' resumed Mr. Roderick. 
" There's a whole family of Irish in the casual 
ward. I say, Mrs. Roderick, we must get 
Parson Traherne to come and baptize that 
foundling. Those crying babies often die, 
and then ! Wheu !" 

" You don't think he will die !" said Mara 
rising from the table. " I quieted him just 
now by singing to him. Perhaps, I might 
help you with him." 

"Haw, haw, haw," laughed the master, 
" you'll have enough to do to sing to all the 
squalling babies that come here. Blessing if 
he dies, for himself and everybody else." 

Mr. Roderick went out. 

" At what age do the children come into 
the school-room ?" asked Mara of the matron. 

"At about two or three. The women 
nurse them till then." 

" If I might have this baby sometimes, he 
would be used to me," said Mara hesitating. 

" You would find him a great inconvenience, 
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and he would interrupt the lessons of the 
other children," said the matron. " But you 
will be sure to see him sometimes, and have 
enough of him when he gets to the school- 
room, if you are here then." 

Mara said no more and soon left the kitchen. 



CHAPTEK VII. 

" Better unborn than untaught." 
" Quien con terros se echa, con pulgas se levanta." 

When the children were in bed, Mara had 
time to think, and to ask herself what she 
had done. She had not imagined what sort 
of place a workhouse was, or to what she had 
subjected herself. She sat in her bedroom, 
looking on the distant, moonlit sea, and rumi- 
nated on the past and present, contrasting 
her home life with the one she had chosen, 
and praying for Gerwyn's return. As she 
looked on the sea, all sorts of morbid fancies 
arose, and she pictured him in some great 
danger of his life, from shipwreck, pirates, 
sickness, or she knew not what. 

As twilight deepened, and the room dark- 
ened, her imagination teemed with more and 
more horrible visions, till she grew too excited 
longer to bear the stillness. Rising, she 
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lighted a candle, and went into the dormitories 
of her sleeping charge. 

She walked gently through the long rooms, 
pausing at each bed to study the faces of the 
children, with whom she would have to do. 
She stood beside the handsome boy who had 
so frankly given his opinion of her beauty, in 
the afternoon. He lay with his round rosy 
face on one chubby hand, while the other was 
clenched outside the coverlet, as if grasping 
some imaginary plaything. His story, as she 
learnt it afterwards, was a sad one. His 
mother, a gipsy, had entered the workhouse, 
with him an infant, had sickened of the re- 
straint and made her escape, leaving him 
behind. He was the most interesting of those 
ten unfortunates, and Mara stood over him, 
and kissed his flushed cheek. Of the other 
boys in that chilly dormitory, three had their 
parents in the Union, five were orphans, and 
four had been left by father or mother to the 
tender mercies of the parish. 

In the girl's room, Mara was again attracted 
to the little one who had sat on her lap that 
afternoon. She was the child of the Mrs. 
Meredith, dying of consumption in the sick 
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ward. Her name was Emily, and so sweet a 
child-face had rarely slept on that poor pillow. 
Mara s tears fell involuntarily as she looked 
at it. The round fair cheeks, slightly coloured 
with a pink flush, the white eyelids, like 
closed lily buds, the golden hair resting on 
the open brow, the clothes tossed off in the 
restlessness of sleep, disclosing the little feet 
and arms, made up a picture such as Mara 
had never seen before. She stood gazing at 
it, until her own face flushed, as the thoughts 
rushed through her mind that to these six- 
teen children, of whom this was the youngest, 
and loveliest, she was to act the part of 
mistress, mother, and teacher. A heavy sigh 
from the little breast of Emily drew her 
nearer the bed, and the light of her candle 
falling upon the child's face, made the sweet 
blue eyes unclose for a moment. She put 
down the candlestick, gently drew the bed 
clothes over the little girl, and kneeling down 
by the bedside, nestled her face close to hers. 
The sweet eyes re-closed, and the little breath 
ceased to sigh. Did the dying mother in the 
sick ward, see in vision the kneeling form, 
and feel comforted ? 

vol. i. 8 
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Mara, impulsive by nature, vowed a vow 
before her God. There on her knees, cheek 
to cheek with one of His slumbering earth 
angels, she resolved to devote herself to those 
poor children. She knew that to them, their 
cold step-dame, the parish, would show neither 
love nor tenderness, except through her, her 
appointed representative. She would, then, 
be a true mother to them, and as this resolu- 
tion was formed in her mind, a prayer for 
help rose from her heart. But this was 
followed by a sob so convulsive, that she was 
obliged to rise hastily from her knees. She 
shuddered as she glanced down the long, 
dark room and then passed through it. The 
idea of a prison again arose at its bareness, 
and coldness. Surely this was nothing more 
than a juvenile reformatory, and she its jailer. 

When she got to her bedroom, she again 
fell on her knees, and gave vent to her re- 
pressed sobs. Many more vows and prayers 
were registered, and it seemed as if her heart 
must burst at its inward struggle. 

As the sun, wind, rain, atmosphere de- 
velopes the plants, so does the atmosphere 
of life develope character. The Mara of that 
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night, was not the Mara of her previous life, 
and Mr. Vaughan would not have known his 
own daughter, had he read her heart at that 
moment. 

She went to bed, but she courted sleep in 
vain. If she for a moment lost consciousness, 
she started, frightened by what seemed the 
cry of a baby, the stern reproaches of her 
father, or the shrieks of shipwrecked men. 
Lying awake, midway between those long 
dormitories of the children, she watched the 
moonbeams come in at her window, and 
wander over the white-washed walls, as if in 
search of something warmer than themselves 
to play with. She saw them spy out the 
half-veiled panes of those two watch-windows 
of hers, and peep in and out of them, until 
she morbidly fancied them her sub-jailers, 
prying in at the sleeping children, and she 
was fain to get up, and so fasten the unwilling 
curtains, that the cold glances of those in- 
quisitors could no longer penetrate them. 

When she tried to compose herself, the low 
moaning of the sea troubled her, and brought 
her lover so vividly before her, that she 
thought he was in the room. She started up 
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again, and opening her window, looked out 
upon the night, in order to dispel this illusion 
— but no sooner was this passed away, than 
some other evil influence crept over her, and 
she could only cover her head with the bed- 
clothes, and wait for morning. 

This dawned at last, and she rose wearily 
to her new duties. 

She asked Delia, the monitress already 
mentioned, to tell her exactly what Miss 
Jones did, and the ready, but disagreeable 
girl went fluently through the daily routine. 
It was to her that Miss Jones had delegated 
much of her authority, and Mara guessed 
that she pushed and pinched the children not 
a little. 

At eight o'clock the big bell rang, and 
Mara marshalled them down stairs to the 
large refectory, where a breakfast of bread 
and gruel awaited them. She watched the 
men and women come in separately and seat 
themselves at tables apart from one another, 
and from the children. She watched the 
tokens of recognition between husband and 
wife, parent and child, as they sat, divided 
from each other, and silent, and her young 
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heart ached to think that honest poverty 
<jould be such a sin ! for she knew that much 
of this poverty was honest, even if much of it 
had been caused by wilful idleness. She 
began to wonder whether something could not 
be devised for the aged and respectable un- 
fortunates, happier than this, and apart from 
the wilfully profligate. 

As she wondered and gazed, Gwen came in 
with a cross and resolute countenance, the 
foundling in her arms screaming lustily. 

" I can't keep this baby quiet noways/' 
she said. "He have kep me awake all 
night. You must take him, for I'm going 
away." 

Mara started forwards. 

" Let me take him while you have your 
breakfast," she said. 

Gwen gave the baby up willingly, and 
joined the other women, many of whom had 
infants in their arms. 

"There's kind she is!" said several of 
them. 

Mara went into the court, and walked up 
and down, singing her Welsh lullaby, until the 
baby fell asleep. She saw that he was ill and 
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changed, and returning to the dining-room 
with him, she told the matron so, as she 
passed her on her way to her own room. 

" What a fuss she makes !" muttered Mrs. 
Roderick. 

" There's kind she is !" whispered the 
mothers. 

Mara laid the foundling on her bed, and sat 
by him till the children came, accompanied by 
the Matron. 

"He may as well stay here until Mr. 
Traherne comes to christen him/' said the 
latter, " that is to say if you have no objec- 
tion, Miss Vaughan." 

" None," said Mara, curtly. 

The Matron went away and lessons began. 
Mara found the children generally dull and 
spiritless, cowed by former hard treatment, 
and afraid to answer the questions she put 
to them. But when they saw little Emily sit 
lovingly on her lap, and found that they 
received neither cuffs, shakes, nor pinches, 
they gained courage by degrees, and became 
at home with her. 

"You mustn't teach them in Welsh, 
ma'am," said Delia, as Mara was trying to 
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make a little girl who could not speak a word 
of English, understand her lesson. | 

" I shall . teach them as I choose/' said 
Mara, longing to give the forward 'girl that 
box on the ear which she had not yet ad- 
ministered. 

But she found afterwards that Delia was 
right, and that she must obey rules, and she 
thought it very foolish to make children read 
a language that they could not understand. 
This same Delia was the head of the school, 
and could do sums and many other things 
that Mara could not. 

When the baby awoke and began its pain- 
ful cry, she sent Letitia to quiet it — a girl 
with a round, fat face, and big, honest eyes, 
whom she fancied. Delia was jealous, and 
assured her that Letitia was so clumsy that 
she would let the child fall ; but Mara told 
her to hold her tongue, as she would not be 
interfered with. At this, two big boys 
nudged one another, and grinned a grin of 
pleasure, not unperceived by Mara or Delia. 
The latter walked up to them, and unseen by 
Mara, laid hold of an ear of each, and said in 
a whisper, as she pinched them emphatically : 
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" Now take you care how you laugh at me, 
and mind you, don't you squeal or 111 pay you 
off." 

Then she looked calmly over their sums, 
and said aloud : — 

" Bill, that figure's wrong. Nine times 
thirteen, is a hundred and seventeen, and six 
to carry, is a hundred and twenty-three, and 
that's six pound three, and you've set down a 
ten." 

Mara was confounded at the girl's clever- 
ness, knowing that she must have made a 
separate sum on the slate, to arrive at the 
result herself. 

Soon after twelve o'clock Mariana came to 
see her sister, and as the children were in the 
court, they met alone. 

" Nanno ! what good you would do here," 
said Mara, after pouring out rapidly her im- 
pressions of the Workhouse system, which 
were not favourable. 

" You will kill yourself if you stay, dear," 
said Nanno. 

" You must help to keep me alive," said 
Mara. " Come and see Shanno's baby." 

She led her sister into her bedroom, where 
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Letitia was vainly attempting to soothe the 
foundling. She took him in her arms, and 
began her lullaby. 

"It cannot be Mara," thought the astonished 
Nanno, as she watched her. 

When the baby was quieted, Mara took him 
into the school-room and sat down with him 
on her lap. 

" Sit down, Nanno," she said, " I have a 
hundred things to say, and you must do a 
hundred things for me. You must buy me 
tea, sugar, bread, every thing that I want, 
for I do not choose to take my meals with 
the master and matron. I must have plenty, 
for I must give to the poor wretches in this 
prison. I believe they allow me about two- 
pence a day for my meals, above the Work- 
house fare, besides twenty pounds a year : 
but, of course I can't live on that. I shan't 
want money for clothes, and you can send me 
things from home." 

" My dear Mara," interrupted Nanno, 
"father says that you must abide by all the 
rules here, and live as if Tyrmynydd were 
twenty miles off." 

" Live on prison fare ? very well," said 
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Mara, indignantly, " I always said he was a 
hard man, and so he is." 

" But it is your own choice, Mara." 

" I know that, and I will abide by it. Will 
you take my purse, and buy me what I want ? 
I shall be of age in a year or two, and then I 
shall have two thousand pounds." 

" You may have all my pocket-money, dear 
Mara. But, indeed, you had better come 
home." 

" Look at the baby !" cried Mara, with a 
kind of shriek. 

" He is convulsed, you had better get the 
matron," said Nanno. 

"Take him while I go," said Mara, and 
rushed through the house in search of Mrs. 
Roderick, who was in the sick ward with Dr. 
Herbert. 

" The baby ! the baby ! come to the baby, 
or he will die," she gasped. 

" What baby? what on earth is the matter?" 
said Dr. Herbert. 

Come, come !" said Mara, seizing him by 
the arm. " He is dying." 

The doctor and the matron followed Mara. 
They found Mariana in great alarm, for the 

convulsions. 
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Dr. Herbert ordered a warm bath, and Mrs. 
Roderick went to prepare it. 

" Will he die ?" asked Mara and Nanno, in 
a breath. 

» Probably not, but what can it signify to 
you V said the doctor. 

" Cruel ! and you a father !" exclaimed 
Mara. 

" The poor little sufferer is better out of 
the world than in it," said the doctor, bending 
over the infant, now in Mara's arms. 

Mrs. Roderick returned, and said the bath 
was ready. She was accompanied by Betty 
True Blue, who offered to take the child, but 
Mara said she would carry him herself; so 
they all went to the bath-room. 

Crossing the hall on their way, they saw 
Parson Traherne at the door. Mrs. Roderick 
stopped to speak to him. 

"I am very glad you are come, sir," she 
said. " There is a pauper child likely to die, 
and the Master is anxious to have him 
christened. I am sorry to trouble you again, 
so soon, as you christened eight here last 
week." 

" Did I, indeed !" said Mr. Traherne. 
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" Will you walk into the Board-room and 
wait a few minutes, sir V 3 

" Certainly, certainly. Eight ! Did I, in- 
deed !" 

Mr. Traherne went into a large, comfortable 
room, where the guardians sat every Saturday 
to discuss the best way of making the poor- 
rate as low as possible, to please themselves 
and the parish. He was a man celebrated 
amongst his parishioners for three ^ things : 
great family pride, great absence of mind, and 
a great love of good cheer. His personal ap- 
pearance gave proof of these peculiarities. He 
walked with an erect gait, was very slovenly 
in his dress, and had a very red face. 

He sat in the board-room, ruminating, until 
Mrs. Roderick reappeared. She led the way 
into the large pauper dining-room, where a 
basin of water and a prayer-book were placed 
upon one of the tables, round which stood the 
party already named. The bath had partially 
restored the baby, although he still looked 
more dead than alive, as he lay in the arms of 
Betty True-Blue. Gwen had taken her de- 
parture during the morning, tired to death, 
she said, of the screaming child. 
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" No time to lose, Sir/' said Betty. 

"Be quick, uncle," said Dr. Herbert, "or 
the child may die before you have baptized 
him." 

" Into the bosom of the church," muttered 
the parson. "The godfathers and godmothers, 
where are they ?" 

"We mustn't be particular," said the Ma- 
tron, " the Master often stands godfather, and 
I godmother." 

" I will be godmother," said Mara, sternly, 
and looking pale and rigid. " Doctor Her- 
bert, I am sure you will be godfather." 

The Doctor, who had remained at Mara's 
request, was surprised and irresolute. 

" Make you haste," said Betty, " the baby 
is getting worse." 

Mr. Traherne opened the Prayer-book at the 
Marriage-Service, as was his wont. 

" Uncle, uncle !" whispered the Doctor, 
finding the proper place, and then the service 
began. 

Solemn as it always is, it was more than 
usually so, when the half-dead baby was pre- 
sented to be admitted into the Christian 
church, surrounded by that group of strangers. 
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Mariana, who had never heard the beautiful 
service before, listened to it reverently, and 
uplifted her heart in prayer for the forsaken, 
suffering infant. 

When the Christian name was asked, Mara 
immediately said " Ivor." At this name, Mr. 
Traherne looked with interest at the child, 
and became aware, for the first time, of the 
presence of Mara. 

He twice murmured the name, " Ivor, Ivor," 
in an absent way, and then added, " Gerwyn 
Ivor," the names of his best beloved nephew. 

" Go on, uncle," whispered the Doctor. 

He went on, and gave the baby both names. 
Doctor Herbert looked annoyed, but did not 
interrupt the service. 

When it was concluded, Betty hurried away 
with the baby, and Mara was about to follow 
when Mr. Traherne stopped her. 

He looked timidly round, and seeing that 
his nephew, Doctor Herbert, was talking to 
the Matron, he said, 

" How is it, Mara ? When did you come 
home, child ? What of our dear Gerwyn ? 
Why do you look so ill, and why are you 
here ?" 
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" I cannot stay, Mr. Traherne. You know 
as much of Gerwyn as I do," replied Mara. 

" Don't be hard upon me, Mara. You know 
it isn't my fault. Dear fellow ! it was all his 
doing. You know I doat upon the boy, and 
would give my right hand to have him back. 
When he comes Mara, when he comes — you 
know !" 

" Yes — yes !" said Mara, impatiently. 

" Good-bye — Good-bye. Here's Llewellen 
—not a word to him." 

Mr. Traherne held his sister's son, the 
Doctor, in great awe, for he never spared his 
uncle and constantly probed him in his weak- 
est points, all of which he knew well. 

" Flirting with Mara, uncle," said Dr. Her- 
bert, " that will never do now that she is the 
respectable mistress of all these foundlings." 

Mara flashed a reproachful glance at him. 

" Oh, the brat will weather the storm ; they 
always do ; but you will have a heavy weight 
of sins on your conscience if you stand god- 
mother to all the children that come here. 
Pray don't make me responsible for any more 
— come along, uncle." 

Mara saw that Dr. Herbert was annoyed. 
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" I am very sorry, Llewellen, but you took 
care not to make yourself responsible by hold- 
ing your tongue/' she said. 

" You spoke distinctly enough for both of 
us. I hope you have a strong back, for I 
wash my hands of such a godchild. Good 
morning. " 

When the gentlemen were out of the Union, 
Dr. Herbert attacked his uncle. 

" What made you call that child after poor 
Gerwyn, uncle ? I am not very particular, 
but really that was too absurd/' 

" Mara gave the name as godmother." 

" Mara is demented ; she is so foolishly in 
love with Gerwyn, that she would give his 
name to any beggar's brat in the country, just 
to hear it. But she only said Ivor. She had 
the decency to suppress the first name." 

" Do you know, Llewellen, that the child 
somehow brought Gerwyn and his christen- 
ing to my mind," 

" Complimentary to your favourite nephew 
and his family, to say nothing of your own 
church, in which you baptized him. What 
would my mother say ?" 

" Don't tell her — don't tell her. You know 
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that family names is one of her weak points, 
and Gerwyn Ivor has belonged to us for gene- 
rations. We date the one from King Arthurs 
court, and the other from an ancient Cymric 
prince. I am afraid my memory is beginning 
to fail, nephew 1" 

Dr. Herbert laughed. 

" I am afraid it is, but not for names, appa- 
rently." 

" No, perhaps not. I glory in our family 
names, and in the christian names your mother 
and I have given you boys. There is a princely 
ring in Montgomery, Glendwr, Tudor, Gerwyn 
Ivor, to say nothing of yours, Llewellen !" 

" I am afraid we don't appreciate the 
' princely ring/ as we ought. I hope the pau- 
per foundling will know better." 

" Dear me ! dear me ! We must undo it, 
nephew." 

" For your comfort, uncle, Nature will soon 
undo it, I hope, by removing the poor child 
from this wicked world." 

Dr. Herbert was not a hard-hearted man, 
but the " hope" sprang from the feeling that 
it would be better for the orphan pauper to 

vol. I. 9 
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die in infancy than to live for the life before 
him. 

" What has Margaret Vaughan to do with 
the Workhouse ?" asked Mr. Traherne. 

" Who can tell ? A sentimental fancy ha& 
taken her there, against her father's will. I 
suppose she means to do penance for sending 
Gerwyn to sea." 

" Did she send him ?" 

" Well, he went off in a hurry, as you 
ought to remember, because her father 
wouldn't let them marry." 

" Wasn't your father as bad ?" 

" I am glad to say he was, when he found 
Vaughan so confoundedly stiff." 

" I wish, with all my heart, they had run 
away to Gretna Green, or anywhere at a dis- 
tance. Then Gerwyn, then Mara, then I, 
then you, then — " 

" Then Old Vaughan would have renounced 
his daughter for ever, and my father would 
have made a great bluster, and built a house 
for them, and set them up in life, as he has 
done the rest of us !" 

" I wish to heaven he had ! Poor Gerwyn ! 
I never saw a boy so much in love in my life. 
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Do you know, Llewellen, he used to come and 
confide it all to me, and he, and I, and — and 
Mara—" 

" If I ever fall in love again, uncle, I shall 
not take you into my confidence/' 

"By no means, nephew. I hate secrets, 
and my memory is so bad that I am sure to 
let them out. I am afraid it is failing — what 
do you think ?" 

" I am afraid it is." 

" Stomach ! nephew, stomach !" 

" Brandy, uncle, brandy/' 

" Never touch a drop, 'pon my honour, ex- 
cept to digest my meals. Gerwyn and I used 
to have a glass now and then. Poor fellow 
— nobody like Gerwyn !" 

Dr. Herbert shook his head, and uncle and 
nephew soon after parted, the one to go to his 
Rectory and dinner, the other to his surgery 
and patients. 



9—2 



CHAPTER VIII. 



" We shall lie all alike in our graves." 
" Por turbia que este, no digas desta aqua non beverfc." 

A few days after the christening, Mrs. Rode- 
rick asked Mara to take charge of the house, 
while she went to see a friend. Mara did so 
gladly, for she wanted to see the foundling 
and Mrs. Meredith, both of whom were very 
ill. She found the former with Betty True 
Blue, who had remained in the Workhouse 
contrary to her intention, to nurse him till he 
was better. Mara looked sadly on the large 
languid eyes, and her heart ached at the wail- 
ing cry. She took him in her arms, and with 
tears in her eyes began her lullaby. The 
child looked at her and smiled. 

" Betty ! look, look ! he is better, he smiles!" 
she said, joy shining through her tears : 

" Poor dear ! He do like you, seure ! I 
hope he will soon be better, or that it will 
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please the Lord to take him out of this howl- 
ing wilderness. I can't be stopping here much 
longer." 

" Oh ! Betty ! Don't leave him, pray don't 
leave him !" 

" Look you here, Miss Marget, fach. You 
must be careful. Don't you be interfering 
about the babies and the sick, or you'll be 
getting into trouble. Nanny Crow's Beak 
and Delia Monitress, they are bad uns, and 
you have made enemies of 'em already. Nanny 
do drink more than half Mrs. Meredith's wine, 
and everything else she can get. The master 
do tak her part, because she is help him to 
grind us all to powder. Tak you care of the 
master ; he have eyes in his head, he have, 
and they are looking at you more than the 
matron 'ould like, if she was seeing them. 
He's sharp enough, but a jealous ooman is 
sharper, mind you, Miss Marget." 

Mara was too much absorbed in the found- 
ling to pay much attention to what Betty 
said, but she thanked her, and as she returned 
the baby to her, again begged her not to leave 
the Workhouse. 

She found Mrs. Meredith much worse, and 
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felt sure that the end was not far distant. At 
sight of her the poor woman's countenance 
brightened, and she asked for her child. Mara 
fetched Emily at once, in spite of Nanny 
Crow's Beak's sinister glance. She could 
scarcely restrain her tears at sight of the 
meeting between the mother and child, and to 
conceal them, turned to Nanny, and ordered 
her to bring Mrs. Meredith's wine. Nanny left 
the room, grumbling, and Mara asked the sick 
woman if it were true that she did not get it 
regularly; she shook her head, and begged 
Mara not to complain, as she wished to die in 
peace. 

" Is there anything I can do for you ?" 
asked Mara, kindly, as she sat down on the 
bed, and took Mrs. Meredith's hand. 

"Only be good to my child when I am 
gone," was the answer. " She has no friends 
here, and indeed, she has none anywhere, for 
my parents are buried in Sunderland, and my 
poor husband left no near relations. When 
he was drowned a few months ago in that 
dreadful storm, I fell ill, and they brought me 
here. I have no cause to complain. Mrs. 
Roderick has been very kind to me, and since 
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you came, my child has been happy, and I am 
sure she will be well cared for as long as you 
are here. Will you promise me to be a mother 
to my poor child ?" 

Mrs. Meredith fixed her glittering eyes on 
Mara, who was frightened by their brightness 
and earnestness, as well as by the responsi- 
bility of her new position. 

" I will do what I can," she said, humbly, 
putting her hand on the golden hair of the 
<;hild, as she lay in her mother's arms. " Is 
there anything else ?" 

" I should like to see a clergyman, or a 
minister of some kind. This is a very dark 
place, no clergyman ever visits it, and when 
the preachers come, I am too weak to go down 
and hear them. I should be glad to have that 
young Mr. Morris ; he seems to care for poor 
sinners." 

" I will write for him at once," said Mara. 
" Emily shall stay with you while I do it. I 
am mistress here to-day, Nanny." 

" If you please, miss, we can't have no chil- 
dren," said Nanny, as Mara left the sick ward. 
" Fine doings, indeed ! This shan't last long." 

Mara wrote to her sister, and asked her to 
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beg Edwin to come at once, and see Mrs. 
Meredith. Just as she had finished, Mr. 
Roderick came in, and she told him what she 
had done. 

" Miss Vaughan can only do right," he said, 
with an offensive smile. 

" Nanny Crow's Beak has been in the habit 
of drinking the wine ordered for the sick," 
said Mara, resolutely ; "is that right ?" 

" The sick ward is under the care of the 
doctor and matron. I do not interfere/' said 
Mr. Roderick, the offensive smile changing 
into a sneer. 

" Nanny is a horrible woman," said Mara. 

" We have horrible people to deal with, and 
she does her duty. It is no good to be tender- 
hearted here. There's that drunken Molly 
Thomas come in again, with her six children ; 
she always arrives when she has spent every 
penny in drink, and when her children are 
starving. You must have six beds prepared 
for the children, and will you tell Betty True 
Blue to scrub them clean before they go into 
the school-room ?" 

Mr. Roderick went his way, and Mara, 
aghast at six unwashed new pupils, went 
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in search of Betty, who was in search of 
her. 

" Where is the child ?" asked Mara. 

" Asleep, thank the Lord. He has almost 
worn me out. There's Nanny Crow's Beak 
in a pretty temper. What have you say to 
her V 

" Never mind her ! Mr. Roderick says you 
are to wash Molly Thomas's six children." 

" Much obliged to him. I shall ask for my 
discharge 'rectly. Molly may wash her own 
dirty children, they're the worst lot in the 
parish." 

" And are they to live with the other chil- 
dren ?" 

" To be seure. You'll have plenty of this 
work, Miss fach. You'll be teaching your 
children the Commandments, quite tidy, to- 
day, and to-morrow some wicked brat will be 
coming, and teach 'em to curse and swear like 
Jack the Post. I am saying that if Queen 
Victoria 'ould mak me Prime Minister at 
Arymor, I 'ould bring up all the 'spectable 
orphans in a house by themselves, and leave 
the Palace for the tramps and drunkards ; 
or else the tidy ones should be living in the 
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Palace, and the tramps and good-for-nothings 
should have a 'Formatory, and plenty of work. 
The casual children, as they do call 'em, are 
hurting the reg'lar ones, just as much as a 
drunken 'ooman, like Molly, is tormenting the 
tidy ones by her wicked tongue. Reform ! 
reform ! as I do say. We are wanting it just 
so much in Arymor Palace as in Parliament, 
where there is always a great cry and little 
Yx>L" 

Mara soon learnt that there was much truth 
in Betty's words. She found that the con- 
stant advent and departure of fresh children 
undid much of the good that she was able to 
do the regular inmates of her school-room, 
and she was persuaded that the Molly Thomases 
of the world and their families had no busi- 
ness with the respectable poor. She often 
thought over the vexed question, and wished 
that there were honest Betty True Blues to 
nurse the orphans apart from the casual pau- 
per's children. 

Mara persuaded Betty to stay a few days 
longer, and to undergo the required probation 
for the sake of the foundling, and then went 
to prepare the beds. 
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Edwin Morris came that evening, and Mara 
went with him to the sick ward, where there 
were others beside Mrs. Meredith thirsting 
for the Word of Life. When Edwin read, 
preached, and prayed, many feeble hands and 
dimmed eyes were uplifted, and Mara felt that 
his presence was good in that dark place. The 
dying woman thanked him in a few strong 
words, as she pressed his hand, and told him 
that she was ready to depart, and to be with 
Christ. 

Mara had no private interview with Edwin, 
but she was present when he proposed to the 
master to come and preach at the Workhouse 
the following Sunday. The master gave his 
permission with a supercilious smile, that an- 
noyed Mara. 

" The poor people say that nobody comes 
to pray with them," she said. " How is that ?" 

" Because Parson Traherne has more to do 
than he can manage already," said Mr. Rode- 
rick. " It takes the best part of his time to 
keep his own mortal frame alive — how can one 
expect him to take care of the immortal por- 
tion of the paupers ? He doesn't maintain 
his red face upon gruel! And when the 
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Methody preachers come, they frighten us to 
death, and there is nothing heard but groans 
for a week afterwards." 

" I will choose a brighter theme, if I can," 
said Edwin. 

" Thank you. I believe you are in earnest, 
and that's something. But what with drunken 
parsons, and lying preachers, and grumbling 
paupers, and abusive tramps— to say nothing 
of discontented guardians, and a melancholy 
wife, it's enough to send one out of one's mind. 
A master of a Union has his feelings like any- 
body else." 

" I have always thought it a most arduous 
and responsible post, Mr. Roderick, and the 
man who fills it conscientiously does a great 
and good work." 

"He can't, sir — he can't," said the master. 
" They won't let him. But thank you all the 
same. I shall be always glad to see you here, 
come when you will." 

" I am going out as a missionary," said 
Edwin, " but until I leave the country, I will 
come often." 

" Plenty of missionary work here, sir. Why 
you'd have enough to do to wash the paupers 
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white inside, as we're obliged to do outside, 
and have no occasion to go amongst the nig- 
gers for that sort of dirty work." 

" I dare say you are right," said Edwin 
sorrowfully, glancing at Mara. " But I must 
go. Good evening, Mr. Roderick. Good bye, 
Margaret." 

Edwin hurried away, leaving Mara to think 
over his good qualities, and her own short- 
comings. 

The first funeral that Mara ever was present 
at was that of Mrs. Meredith. She would 
not allow her remains to go unattended to their 
last resting-place, so she dressed herself in 
black, put a black ribbon round Emily's bonnet, 
and followed the pauper coffin to the grave, 
leading the child by the hand. Two men 
carried the bier on which rested the bare coffin, 
containing all that was mortal of her whose 
spirit was with God, as men carry a sedan chair. 

Although Mr. Traherne read the funeral 
service as rapidly as he had read tha,t for the 
baptism at the Workhouse, Mara trembled at 
the words he uttered. She had never thought 
much of death or the resurrection, but now 
they seemed present to her, Her experience 
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of life and death, of riches and poverty, of in- 
nocence and shame, was indeed begun. 

When all was over, she took the little Emily 
in her arms, and turned away from the grave, 
sobbing aloud. The child put her arms round 
her neck, and cried with her, she knew not 
why. As she walked rapidly through the 
church-yard, she inwardly vowed never to 
forsake the orphan she held to her breast. 

At the church- yard gate some one called her 
by name, and turning round, she met Edwin 
Morris. He had attended the funeral, though 
she had not seen him ; and Mr. Eoderick had 
also been there in his capacity of master of 
those pauper cumberers of the soil. 

" Mara, let me carry the child for you," 
said Edwin, taking Emily from her arms with 
a gentle force. 

They walked on in silence, people wonder- 
ing at Miss Margaret Vaughan's " mad 
pranks," and at her father for allowing them. 

"We are friends, Mara," said Edwin at 
last. " I wish to say that, dearly as I love 
you, I will never torment you with my love 
again. You have chosen your path, I mine : 
but wherever I may be, I will pray for you. 
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Think of me sometimes as a friend and bro- 
ther. Will you forgive my presumption, and 
unsay the words you said to me on the hill V 9 

" Provided that you really mean what you 
say, and understand that if you are my friend 
you must be Gerwyn s also." 

" I can never be his friend, Mara. He and 
I are as widely apart as north and south. But 
I am yours for life, and if I can ever be of use 
to you I will. Good bye, dear Mara, and may 
God be with you." 

Edwin put Emily down, took Mara's half- 
reluctant hand, pressed it, and hurried up 
a by-path. Mara sighed as she looked after 
him, and the tears again burst from her eyes. 

" Not be Gerwyn's friend !" she muttered. 
" I suppose he resents his old satirical fun. I 
am sure Gerwyn never injured him. He only 
pretended to preach through his nose, and to 
look puritanical whenever he was in the way. 
Poor fellow ! I see him now." 

Mara laughed at the recollection of her lo ver, 
and Emily laughed because she heard her 
laugh. Then she reproached herself for laugh- 
ing, and cried again. 

When she reached the Workhouse, Betty 
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True Blue met her, and begged her to come 
and see the foundling, who was in convulsions 
again. Mara found the child in a wretched 
state, but before she could attempt to restore 
him, she was summoned to her schoolroom, 
which was in a state of misrule. Delia came 
to say that she could do nothing with Molly 
Thomas's children, who were cursing and 
swearing, and had even returned her cufis with 
interest. 

" I cannot come," said Mara, turning fiercely 
upon Delia, with the writhing baby in her arms. 

" Then what am I to do, ma'am ? It is a 
regular mutiny." 

" Quell it !" said Mara. 

" Go you — go you, Miss fach" said Betty. 
" That is your duty, this isn't." 

" I should think not !" cried Molly Thomas, 
who stood by, her arms akimbo. " My chil- 
dren aren't to be neglected for such beggar's 
brats as these." 

Mara turned round upon the woman, with 
a wrathful retort on her tongue, which was 
arrested by the master's voice, calling — 

" Miss Vaughan ! Miss Vaughan !" 

" What shall I do !" said Mara. 
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" Give me the baby !" said Betty, taking 
the suffering child from Mara's resisting arms. 

" Miss Vaughan !" cried Mr. Roderick, en- 
tering the room in which they were. " There's 
a pretty to-do in the school-room. I heard 
screams as I passed, but I don't like to inter- 
fere with your department. You must go at 
once/' 

" The baby is dying/' was Mara's only an- 
swer as she bent over the foundling. 

" I wish he was dead, with all my heart," 
said Mr. Roderick. 

" Go you, Miss — go you !" whispered Betty, 
" HI tak' care of the baby. Look you, he's 
better." 

" Come along, Miss Vaughan, or I'll go and 
administer summary punishment without you," 

" Don't you lay a hand on my children !" 
screamed Molly with an oath. 

" I shan't spare 'em if they're hurting Emily 
as I suspect." 

Emily was a favourite with the master. 

At the mention of Emily, Mara roused her- 
self and hurried away, followed more slowly 
by the master and Delia. 

Mara found her school-room, as Delia said, 

vol. I. 10 
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the scene of regular mutiny. In the midst 
were Gipsy George, and one of Molly's big 
boys, fighting. Behind George stood Emily, 
crying piteously, and entreating him not to 
fight; while the rest of the children stood 
about, encouraging the combatants by shouts 
and hand-clappings. Two or three of Molly's 
children were using bad language, and abusing 
the rest who sided with George — while one of 
them, a girl, was pulling poor Emily's bonnet 
off her head. 

Mara saw only Emily, and, running towards 
her, took her up in her arms, while she gave 
the youthful Molly a push, that sent her to 
the other side of the room. Then summoning 
her authority, she commanded silence — in 
vain. George's young blood was up, and his 
doubled fist went into the eye of his bully an- 
tagonist, who yelled lustily, fell blindly upon 
George, and rolled with him upon the ground. 

At this juncture Mr. Roderick appeared, and, 
seizing them both by the collar, set them on 
their feet again. Molly's eldest born slunk 
back, but George stood his ground, as soon as 
Mr. Roderick let him go. 

" Please, sir," he said, " he beat Emily, and 
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called her mother a dead pauper, and mine a 
gipsy, and I said I'd fight him, and I did." 

" You will both come with me to the lock- 
up/ 1 said Mr. Roderick. 

" Not George," said Mara coming forward, 
"he does not deserve it. William Thomas 
has been bullying him ever since he has been 
here, and teaming Emily." 

"They called mother a drunkard," said 
Molly s daughter. 

"I didn't," said bold Gipsy George. "I 
only beat him for Emily." 

"Yes, he did," said little Emily, taking 
hold of the tail of Mr. Roderick's coat. 
« Feaae master, forgive Georgie." 

" Will you let me punish them both this 
once, Mr. Roderick," interposed Mara. " It 
is very difficult to keep the children in order, 
when these rude casuals come in." 

" They mustn't be left, Miss Vaughan. If 
you attend the funerals of the women, and 
see to the convulsions of the babies, your own 
dooties will be neglected. But I cannot re- 
fuse you anything." 

Mara wished she had not asked the favour, 
and Delia drank in the compliment. 

10—2 
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Mr. Roderick told the children, that if they 
fought or quarrelled again, he would horse- 
whip them, and lock them up, and then went 
away. Mara whispered something to Letitia, 
who left the room. She then stood in the 
midst of the insurgents, apparently thinking 
of the punishment she should inflict, but 
with her eyes on the door. Letitia soon 
returned, and whispered to Mara, whose face 
brightened, at what she said. She turned to 
Delia. 

" I think you said William Thomas kicked 
you. Will you say what punishment he 
deserves ?" 

" Lock him up here during play-hours, and 
don't let him go down to meals/' promptly 
responded Delia. 

" Very well," said Mara, glad to be told 
what to do. " Did George resist you V 

" No, ma'am/' 

" Then I will punish him. Children, sit 
down to your desks. George, go and stand in 
the corner alone." 

Mara's one idea of punishment was stand- 
ing in the corner, and in the present instance 
it was more than sufficient, for George was 
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sociable and independent, and did not like 
being sent to Coventry. 

" He says that he did quite right," said the 
officious Delia, " and William Thomas declares 
hell pay me off." 

Mara hoped he would, but did not say so. 

Mara set to work with a heavy heart, and 
thought the day would never come to an end. 
In the evening Betty True Blue came with 
news that the foundling was better, and after 
the children were in bed, Mara went to see 
him, and found him asleep. Then she re- 
turned to her lonely room, to try to prepare 
for the next ordeal she had to go through. 

This was her examination. For this she 
sat up half the night, studying arithmetic 
and geography, which, with reading and 
writing, were required for the first step, or 
" Probation," as it is termed, of her teacher 
life. As she was not ambitious of promotion, 
she had no desire for a higher certificate, 
which would demand the more varied know- 
ledge mentioned by the master. She was 
told that a little history would help her 
through, and she had procured her old lesson- 
books from home, to study her neglected his- 
tories of England and Wales. 
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Before the examiner arrived, she saw 
her father, who asked her if she intended to 
submit to an examination, and to become in 
earnest the workhouse school-mistress. 

She said that such was her wish, if he 
would allow it. 

" Do you consider this your vocation ?" he 
asked sternly, "because it is not certainly 
the position for my daughter." 

" I do, father. I can be of use here, which 
I cannot be at home." 

" Will not be, you should rather say. But 
I will not thwart what seems to be inspiration 
from above, much as my carnal nature rebels 
against it. I hope the examiner may not find 
you wanting." 

The examiner did not find her wanting, 
but was well pleased with the new school- 
mistress, and gave her a certificate of proba- 
tion with a compliment on her examination. 
After this, she entered more cheerfully upon 
her duties, and became interested in them. 
A love for the outcast children she had to 
teach, sprang up in her heart, and she strove 
to do her duty by them. They had been 
cruelly treated by Miss J ones, and much neg- 
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lected. One or two who were naturally 
quick had got on, but those who were slow, 
were made hopelessly stupid, by slaps and 
cuffs. Mara was kind, though hasty, and her 
sympathetic temper quickly worked upon the 
children under her charge ; they became fond 
of her, and repaid with interest the love she 
showed them. They improved in many ways, 
and notably so in health and cheerfulness. 
Soon, a rosier, blither set of workhouse chil- 
dren could not be seen, and the authorities 
praised her accordingly. Could Mara have 
heard of Gerwyn, she would have been almost 
happy, but no news came of " The Adven- 
ture." 



CHAPTER IX. 

" H bene non fu mai tardi." 
" Man's life is filed by his foe." 

In a former chapter allusion was made to Mr. 
Glyn, as chairman of the Board of Guardians. 
As that gentleman was in the habit of visiting 
the Workhouse weekly, and was much inter- 
ested in the progress of the children, he 
deserves a more particular description. 

His history was a sad one. He was the 
only son of a widow lady of large fortune, 
and heir to a handsome place called Brynmawr, 
in the neighbourhood of Arymor. His father 
died when he was a child, and he was left 
wholly to the care and guardianship of a 
clever but indulgent mother, who spared 
neither pains nor money on his education, 
while she let him go his own way in all that 
concerned his conduct. Fortunately she was 
a woman of strong sense, and high religious 
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principle, and he imperceptibly imbibed both. 
But a private education under a tutor, made 
him peculiar in many ways, and when he 
went to college, he found himself unable to 
mix, generally with other people. He made 
few friends, but those he made were staunch. 
Amongst them was Dr. Herbert, who never 
swerved in his attachment to him. Their 
mothers had been Mends from childhood, and 
although Mr. Glyn was the senior, the friend- 
ship was perpetuated in their children. 

After he left college he went abroad, and 
passed several years in visiting foreign coun- 
tries. During his absence from home, his 
mother died, and this event was a sore trial 
to him, for he was a most affectionate son, 
and she had been a devoted, if not quite a 
discreet mother. Unfortunately his nature 
was so sensitive, that he blamed himself for 
his absence during her illness, and fancied 
that if he had been with her, he might have 
saved her life. This ill-founded notion pur- 
sued him, and he wandered from place to 
place to rid himself of it, until he almost 
forsook his home, and lived abroad. 

During a temporary residence in Germany, 
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he was introduced to a widow lady and her 
daughter, who, like himself, were travelling. 
Mrs. Montague was a handsome woman, still 
marriageable, and thinking of matrimony ; she 
was also clever and designing. Her principal 
object in life was to get her daughter well 
married, and then to marry herself. Her 
daughter was aware of th£Id did her best 
to help on her mother's views ; still she was 
not designing, like her, but, like girls in 
general, simply wished to get married. 

Adela Montague was very beautiful, fasci- 
nating, and accomplished, and had lovers in 
plenty, but they were none of them rich 
enough to please her mother, although one of 
them pleased her, and she promised to marry 
him. This was a young officer of the name of 
Stanley, who had just returned to England 
from Germany, when Mr. Glyn met Mrs. 
and Miss Montague. He was introduced to 
them, and soon fell in love with the daughter, 
to the great satisfaction of the mother, who 
understood that he was a man of good posi- 
tion and large fortune. Mr. Glyn had never 
been susceptible, and this was his first serious 
attachment. He gave all his heart to a lovely 
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girl who had none to give in return, and who 
was yet so flattered by the love of a man 
superior to most of the men she had met, in 
character, talent, and circumstances, that she 
encouraged him more than she ought. 

It is needless to go over the worn-out tale 
of a worldly mother, who persuaded her 
daughter to forsake a poor lover for a rich 
* one. It was Mr. Glyn's unhappy lot to 
marry one of the loveliest of women whose 
affections were another's, while she fancied 
they were transferred to him. It was, per- 
haps, his happy lot to live with her several 
years without finding this out, and to have 
three beautiful children, on whom he doated. 
During this time he may have discovered that 
his wife was not all that he had imagined, but 
he believed that she loved him, and was a 
devoted husband to her. But his reserved 
disposition alienated much of the affection she 
might have given him, and she became con- 
scious, in the course of time, that she had 
made a cruel mistake. Her mother had suc- 
ceeded in marrying her, and in getting married 
herself, but had over-reached herself in both 
matches. With her we have nothing to do, 
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and not much more with the daughter. Cap- 
tain Stanley returned from India, sought out 
Mrs. Glyn, became intimate and even friendly 
with her husband, and finally eloped with her. 
This sudden stroke fell on Mr. Glyn like a 
thunderbolt. He had not even suspected a 
decrease of love in his wife, even when he 
sometimes thought her cold or abstracted, and 
when he returned home one day, after a short 
absence, and found her gone, he nearly lost his 
reason. He sat down as one paralyzed, and 
secluded himself from every one. He saw no 
one but his valet, who had been a faithful 
servant of his mother's, and gave orders that 
no one should be admitted. He refused to 
see his children, and gave himself up to des- 
pair. He was a proud man, but pride was 
not strong enough to rouse him ; even his 
sense of wrong and revenge had no power. 
He made no enquiry after his wife, did not 
even seek a divorce, but let her go from him 
as if she had never been ; only the sting of 
the serpent remained in his bosom, and no 
antidote could destroy its poison. 

At last his health gave way, and his ser- 
vant insisted on his seeing Dr. Herbert, to 
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whom he had previously refused admission. 
A long and dangerous illness did its usual work 
of softening, if not restoring, the mind, and 
Mr. Glyn arose from his bed, better able to 
face his trouble than before he was confined to 
it. Dr. Herbert prevailed upon him to see 
his children, and renewed intercourse with 
them did much towards his recovery, and 
drawing his thoughts from his wrongs. But 
none the more did he renew his relations with 
the outer world. 

Another heavy blow awaited him. Soon 
after his recovery, his eldest child was seized 
with typhus fever, and the two others sick- 
ened of it. Day and night the bereaved man 
nursed his children, but one by one they were 
taken from him. Three little dead babies lay 
where life, beauty, and mirth had been, and 
the stricken father again fell prostrate. Here 
was no wrong done to him by man, but the 
hand of God was on him, and he made no 
effort, either by prayer or his own might, to 
remove it. 

Dr. Herbert watched and comforted him as 
best he could, but had no power to " minister 
to the mind diseased." He could not arouse 
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his interest in life, or bring back his lost wife 
and dead children, so he was obliged to leave 
him to his lonely home and miserable solitude. 
A few years after the death of his children 
he heard of the death of his wife. She died 
abroad, having, it was said, paid for her sin 
by a life of misery with her seducer. No one 
knew what were Mr. Glyn's feelings ; but 
after this he was seen more frequently outside 
his own grounds. He began to act as a 
magistrate, and accepted the office pressed 
upon him of chairman of the Board of Guar- 
dians. He always took an interest in chil- 
dren, and while avoiding men and women, 
would stop and speak to them, and listen to 
their prattle. He was in the habit of noticing 
the workhouse children, and occasionally sent 
them books and cakes, or otherwise showed a 
wish to do them good. 

During the first year of Mara's reign as 
school-mistress, -he often expressed him- 
self pleased with the improvement in 
their appearance. He took an especial in- 
terest in the foundling, frequently enquired 
after him, and whenever he chanced to 
see him, stopped to look at him. Occa- 
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sionally, after the Board had met, and his 
work as chairman was over, he would go into 
the children's court and give them sweet- 
meats ; but if any one else appeared, he would 
hasten away. Mara, who understood his feel- 
ings, generally managed that the children 
should be at play about the hour that the 
Board separated, and consequently, Mr. Glyn 
never missed them when the fancy took him 
to seek them. Women he avoided, and Mara 
never forced herself into his presence, but 
avoided him as carefully as he did her. 

Not so Angharad Herbert. During Mara's 
first year at the Workhouse, this young lady 
had been at school in London. She returned 
home, pretty, accomplished, coquettish, naive, 
and " sweet seventeen." The spoilt pet of 
parents and brothers, she was as wilful as she 
was charming. With a sort of defiant beauty, 
she expected to be admired while she seemed 
to disclaim admiration. During her childhood 
she had been much at Brynmawr, Mrs. Glyn 
having taken a great fancy to her and her 
brother Gerwyn. Mr. Glyn. had also been 
fond of them, and had helped their other 
Mends to spoil them. Gerwyn was at that 
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time a frank mischievous boy of fourteen, 
Angharad a girl of ten ; both were handsome 
and attractive in no common degree, and 
everybody combined to make them aware of 
it. When the one went to sea and the other 
to school, there were great lamentations at 
Arymor, for they were at home in every house, 
and generally welcome guests — for who does 
not like frolicksome, high-spirited children ? 
Soon after their departure Mr. Glyn's troubles 
began, and from that time until Angharad's 
return from school a finished young lady, she 
had seen nothing of him. She made up her 
mind, however, to see him whenever she could, 
and with this intention found herself at the 
Workhouse the first Saturday after she came 
from London. It was not the first time she 
had seen Mara, for she had paid her a visit the 
previous Thursday, during which she had 
vainly entreated her to leave the Workhouse. 
Angharad, like the rest of her family, was a 
staunch friend, and having loved Mr. and Mrs. 
Glyn as a child, she still loved the one and 
cherished the memory of the other, and re- 
solved to do her best to regain Mr. Glyn's old 
friendship ; she also stood by Mara in all her 
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difficulties, although she reprobated her con- 
duct, and declared that she had "very low 
tastes." 

It was, then, about a year after Mara's ar- 
rival at the Workhouse, that they sat in the 
school-room together, on the Saturday in 
question. The children were at play in the 
court, and the friends were near the window 
that looked into it, the one at work, the other 
nursing a pet dog that she had brought with 
her. 

" Then you really mean to stop in this 
odious place, dear Mara !" said Angharad. 

"I do, Harrie, for the present/' was the 
reply. 

" I heard somebody say yesterday, that you 
were angling for Mr. Glyn," said Angharad, 
mischievously. 

" I !" exclaimed Mara, indignantly, " why 
I never speak to him/' 

" People can angle without speaking. Now 
don't be angry, dear, you may be sure I didn't 
believe it, and defended you* like a bull-dog. 
I know you love dearest Gerwyn still." 

Mara's angry flush subsided, and tears 
started into her eyes. 
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" What does your father say about him ?" 
she asked. 

" He is very hopeful/' said Angharad, be- 
ginning to cry. " But we mustn't be foolish, 
Mara. Cheer up ! there's a good time coming. 
You know that the 'Adventure' has been 
twice heard of in one twelvemonth." 

" But the last time, she was nearing the 
coast of Africa," said Mara, " and Gerwyn 
did not write." 

" Oh, that is nothing ; he has often been 
away more than a year without writing. He 
hates it. We think nothing of getting no 
letters if we hear of the ships, and the boys 
always say that it is often impossible to send 
them when written. Dear Mara, I said you 
would be constant." 

Angharad threw her arms round Mara, 
and begged her not to cry. 

" When Gerwyn comes home, we will have 
a wedding in spite of them, and you shall 
have a wreath of orange-flowers and a veil, 
and Nanno and I will have Tfrhite tarlatans 
and cerise ribbons. I think that colour would 
become Nanno, don't you ? I know it suits 
me. 
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" Don't, dear Harrie, don't !" sobbed Mara. 

" Very well, I won't : but everybody says 
you will be married some day. What do you 
think Uncle Traherne said the other day? 
that he had christened Gerwyn and married 
you. Luckily it was only to me, and I gave 
him a fine scolding. I think he was slightly 
the worse for old port, but his memory is so 
bad now, that he cannot recollect anything 
clearly." 

" Do talk of something else, Harrie !" said 
Mara. 

" What shall I talk of ? You care for no- 
body now but those miserable children. Is 
that little Foundling alive or dead ?" 

"You ask as if you had no heart left, 
Harrie !" said Mara. 

" Oh, but I have ! TeU me about him/' 

" He is very well." 

" What do they do with him here ?" 

"They let the children nurse him some- 
times. I believe Georgey has him now." 

" Do you nurse him sometimes ?" 

" Yes." 

" Is he fond of you ? Does he like you to 
sing to him ?" 

11—2 
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« He is very fond of music." 
" How absurd ! how can a baby be fond of 
music ? 

"I say he is fond of it, and likes some 
tunes better than others. He crows and 
laughs when the sounds are sweet, and 
screams when they are harsh. He almost 
sings himself." 

Angharad burst out laughing. But Mara 
had spoken the truth, the Foundling evinced a 
wonderful taste for music, and it alone had 
power to rouse him from what the Matron 
declared to be idiotic stupidity. 

" There is nothing to laugh at," said Mara, 
tears again springing into her eyes. 

" I declare Mara, I am afraid to speak. I 
wish Punch and J udy would come under the 
windows and make you laugh. I shall believe 
what they say of you and Mr. Glyn. Do you 
know that I am going to bring him out. 
Don't you think I should make a good 
chaperon ? Fancy me introducing Mr. Glyn, 
and getting him partners at his first ball ! 
What time does he leave the Board ? I want 
to speak to him." 

" Nonsense, Angharad." 
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"But I do. He looks so unhappy, un« 
shaven, and unshorn, that I must take him 
in hand. He was very good to me when I 
was a child, and now I will be good to him." 

" He will not let you. He never speaks to 
a lady if he can help it." 

« That is absurd. Why should a man who 
might be such a pleasant neighbour, shut him- 
self up because his wife ran away from him ? 
But I don't wonder, for she was lovely, and 
then those loves of children. Poor Mr. Glyn ! 
His mother and mine were bosom friends, 
and he must and shall come and see us." 

" There he is !" said Mara, who was looking 
into the court. 

Up jumped Angharad, and down went her 
dog with a yelp. 

" Delightful ! I will go and speak to him," 
cried Angharad; and escaping from Mara's 
restraining hands, she ran down stairs into 
the court. 

Mara watched her anxiously from the win- 
dow. Mr. Glyn was talking to Gipsy 
George, who was lugging about the Foundling. 
Angharad went up to him unabashed, and 
said : — 
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" Oh, Mr. Glyn, I beg your pardon ! I am 
come to look at the Foundling. I hear he is 
such a beauty." 

Mr. Glyn, whose back was turned to 
Angharad, looked round in alarm. The 
muscles of his mouth twitched perceptibly, his 
hands went into his coat pockets as if to avoid 
the contamination of a woman's touch, and he 
backed like an animal brought to bay, until he 
fairly backed against the wall of the court. 

" You have quite forgotten me," continued 
Angharad. " Don't you remember? you used 
to call me your little friend. I am Angharad 
Herbert, you know." 

" Oh, indeed ! Yes. How do you do ? Ex- 
cuse me. I remember you quite well." 

Too well, it would seem, from the agitation 
of his manner. He shuffled along the wall, 
rubbing his back against it, and looking 
eagerly for the door, which was, unfortunately, 
opposite him, right across the court. His 
clothes were as peculiar as himself, and, as 
Angharad said, " not worth picking up :" so 
the friction did them no great injury ; but 
how he managed to keep his hands in his 
pockets, his tormentor could not think. 
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" I am glad to have met you, Mr. Glyn, for 
I want you to do ever so much for me. You 
know you used to do everything I asked you. 
First, you must come and see us. Then I 
want you to give these poor children a Christ- 
mas treat, and then to get the Master and 
Matron to make Miss Vaughan more comfort- 
able, and lastly, I want you to be friends with 
me as you used to be." 

While Angharad spoke, she moved grace- 
fully along, opposite Mr. Glyn, step by step 
with him : a light, bright, fairy figure, that 
seemed a veritable sunbeam in the dark court. 
It was a cold, frosty day, the air and sky 
clear, but all else there, heavy enough. 

" Oh, indeed !" was all that Mr. Glyn said 
in return. 

"You used to say that 'oh indeet' was 
dreadfully Welshy," she began again, sending 
a delicious, ringing laugh into the frosty air, 
which so delighted Emily, that she echoed it, 
and the other children, who were all watching 
the pair, laughed in chorus. Even the sleepy 
Foundling crowed at the sound. 

Mr. Glyn actually looked up, displaying a 
pair of expressive blue eyes, which met Ang- 
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harad's dark ones. These were sparkling with 
mischief and merriment, and seemed ready to 
dance out of her head. Her cheeks were as 
red as health and exercise could make them, 
and her lips, " like to the double cherry, " were 
just parted enough to show a set of baby- 
teeth, made to be admired. 

When she left the school-room she had 
hastily thrown the hood of a short, pictu- 
resque scarlet cloak over her head, and was 
as pretty a Red- Riding-Hood as you could 
have seen anywhere. 

As Mr. Glyn's eyes fell on this coquettish 
little maiden, an involuntary smile passed over 
his compressed lips. He had not looked a 
woman in the face before, since his troubles, 
and the rare smile that had once made his 
mouth so expressive, proved that the sight 
was not disagreeable. But it passed away in- 
stantly, and a heavy sigh succeeded it. 

" Excuse me, Miss Herbert, I must go," he 
said, putting his hand somewhat roughly on 
Angharad's shoulder, as if in anger, turning 
her from his path, and hurrying across the 
court to the door. 

No sooner had he disappeared than Mara 
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came down, and was met by Angharad, with 
pouting lips. 

" I shall come every Saturday until I make 
him as kind to me as he used to be," she 
said. 

" Indeed you will not," said Mara, deci- 
dedly. " Mr. Glyn is Chairman here, and 
must not be annoyed." 

"Annoyed, indeed!" said Angharad, toss- 
ing her pretty head. " I mean to make him 
happy and pleasant again ; he was very hand- 
some, and now he looks like an ogre. I don't 
like to see people I love so changed." 

" Harrie, you talk like a child. What will 
Mr. Glyn and every one else say if you are so 
forward ?" 

" Nonsense, Mara ! I may be froward, but 
I am not forward," laughed Angharad. "And 
you to be setting up for a teacher ! Mr. Glyn 
has nobody to instruct him, so I will set up 
for a teacher, too, and c superintend his edu- 
cation/ as my governess used to say." 

" Young ladies of seventeen ought not to 
make advances to gentlemen," said Mara. 

"Don't be so sententious! Mr. Glyn is 
nearly old enough to be my father." 
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" He is between thirty and forty, I should 
think," said Mara. 

" And that is very, very old ; though he 
would look quite young if he had on a decent 
coat. Still he looks a gentleman, even in that 
shabby old shooting-jacket, where you see 
€ Shenkin Jones, tailor, Pig Street, Arymor/ 
plainly imprinted. Mara ! I declare that baby 
is like Gerwyn 1" 

The volatile Angharad forgot Mr. Glyn in 
. the new interest excited in the Foundling now 
in Mara's arms. 

"Just look at his eyes and smile, Mara! 
Don't you see the likeness ?" 

" Do come up to the school-room," said 
Mara, returning the baby to Gipsy George. 

When in the school-room, Angharad soon 
branched off to new topics. 

" Do you know, Mara," she said, " Martin 
Lloyd made me an offer yesterday, and I 
refused him ? I can't bear him — he is a lawyer, 
and I hate lawyers. I will never marry a 
lawyer or a clergyman — I incline to the army 
— I made a conquest of a young dragoon offi- 
cer, at school, the brother of one of my school- 
fellows, but he wasn't famed for learning, and 
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I am going to read for honours. I shall turn 
out a blue stocking, like •Hannah More, only 
I think scarlet stockings the most becoming* 
and I don't mean to die an old maid. But I 
must go now, dear. Perhaps I shall fall in 
with Mr. Glyn, and if I do, I shall say that 
I am afraid of tramps, and ask him to walk 
home with me. I would give anything to see 
him shuffle about again, and then bolt. Good- 
bye, dear, good-bye. " 

" I wish you would not be so absurd," said 
Mara. " I will go with you to the gate, and 
see you off." 

" Jealous ! jealous !" said Angharad, clap- 
ping her hands as they went out. 

At the gate they met Mr. Glyn face to face. 
Mara drew back, but Angharad, with a natu- 
ral effrontery, and a glance that would have 
penetrated a stone, made him a little curtsy, 
and said, 

" Why were you in such a hurry, just now, 
Mr. Glyn ? Pray don't forget the Christmas 
treat, and come and see us very soon — and — 
and — Jolly and Mrs. Meek will be glad of a 
holiday." 

Mr. Glyn made a sort of sidelong bow, and 
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hurried past into the Workhouse, without 
hearing the allusion made to his housekeeper 
and valet. 

" If I wasn't afraid of his eating me up, I 
would go after him," said the incorrigible 
Angharad. " As it is, I think I shall loiter 
about till he comes out again. It is such fun ! 
Did you see the cocked-tail of the shooting- 
jacket, as he went through the door ! It stuck 
out like a puffin/' 

" I daresay the pocket was full of sweets for 
ihe children, which you did not allow him to 
give/' said Mara, reproachfully. 

" Sweets to the sweet ! He shall give them 
to me, instead. Good-bye, darling. Don't 
forsake Gerwyn for Mr. Glyn. I wish he 
were here, dear old fellow ! There is no fun 
without Gerwyn." 

Mara watched the dainty little figure trip 
away, and sighed heavily as she returned to 
her self-imposed charge. 



CHAPTER X. 

"A woman's strength is in her tongue. 1 ' 

" Femme, argent, et vin, 
Ont leur bien, et leur venin." 

To Angharad's delight, Mr. Glyn did give all 
the inhabitants of the Workhouse a feast on 
Christmas Eve. He also sent presents of to- 
bacco and tea to the men and women, and 
books and toys to the children, thus making 
old and young happy, for one night at least. 

Angharad felt herself privileged to go to 
the Workhouse on this occasion, and to send 
thither a cart-load of evergreens. Such was 
her childlike imperativeness that she prevailed 
on the Master and Matron to allow Mara, the 
children, and herself to decorate the dining- 
hall and school-room. 

There could not have been a more success • 
ful feast. Mr. Roderick carved vigorously 
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the joints of cold meat provided, Mrs. Rode- 
rick and Mara made the tea, and Angharad 
helped to wait. There were about sixty 
people in the house, and none was too ill to 
partake of the good cheer. 

" I told you Mr. Glyn was a gentleman," 
said the enthusiastic Angharad to Mara, " and 
see what a real one he is." 

" And you are a lady," thought Mara, as 
she watched her friend trip from pauper to 
pauper, and cordially press them to eat and 
drink. 

She had dressed herself in her best — had 
put bunches of holly-berries in her dark hair, 
scarlet bows in her bodice, and looked the 
most captivating of coquettes. Some of the 
male paupers said to one another, " If I was a 
gentleman, I'd be making her an offer before 
the night's over;" others, however, declared 
that " Miss Vaughan was the young 'oomaq. 
for their money ;" and in this latter opinion 
Mr. Roderick agreed, too openly for his wife's 
peace of mind. 

The children were also divided in their sen- 
timents regarding these two beauties, and 
George said if their Miss was the very pretti- 
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est lady he ever saw, the ether was the next 
prettiest. 

Mara had also attired herself gaily for the 
feast ; Mrs. Roderick was in her Sunday best, 
and her husband in his, with a sprig of holly 
in his button-hole. The party was so success- 
ful that even Nanny Crow's Beak expressed 
herself approvingly, and as to Betty True 
Blue, she declared that what she had foretold 
had come to pass, and the " 'stocracy was come 
to the Workus." 

" A thing I 'ould be very glad to be seeing/' 
said an old man, who sat near her. " I am 
always telling that if the fine folks was coming 
here, and eating barley bread, gruel, pease- 
pudding, and rice, one this day, another the 
other, they 'ould be knowing what their fel- 
low-creatures is living upon, seure." 

When the meal was over, the party ad- 
journed to the school-room, where Mara and 
Angharad distributed the presents. It would 
have done you good to see the eager delight of 
those poor children, as they came, one by one, 
to receive the gifts destined for them. Dolls, 
horses, whips, fifes, and sweet-meats, ad libi- 
tum. 
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School-feasts and workhouse-treats were 
rare in those days, and this was the first ever 
heard of at Arymor, so the novelty enhanced 
the pleasure. 

When the presents were given, there was 
a general cry of " The Foundling ! Is there 
nothing for the Foundling ?" 

He was sitting on Betty True Blue's lap, 
gazing on the scene with his large, absent 
eyes, as if he was thinking of something else. 
At the cry of " the Foundling/' Betty put him 
on his feet, holding him by the arms. Al- 
though he was a year and a half old, he could 
not go alone, and all the efforts of all the wo- 
men and children had failed to make him use 
his feet " as became a child whose mother had 
run away from him." So Mrs. Roderick had 
expressed herself to Mara. 

Mr. Glyn had sent a small concertina 
amongst the toys, labelled " Ivor, the Found- 
ling," and now Mara held it up to public gaze. 
She was sitting at a distance from the child, 
and Angharad ran across the room, and knelt 
down beside him. It was a strange and 
pretty scene. The white - washed room 
wreathed with evergreens — the old and very 
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poor, and the young and very poor, in the plain 
workhouse costume of blue and white, some 
sitting, some standing, and all intent on that 
large-eyed, broad-browed, absent-looking baby, 
held by the* laughing Betty True Blue, the 
graceful animated Angharad holding one tiny 
hand, and the curly-headed, honest-faced 
George the other ; the blue-eyed Emily close 
by, nursing a new doll — the other children 
grouped round Mara, and rejoicing in books 
and toys — Mara opposite, the concertina in 
her hand. 

A few breezy sounds from the sweet instru- 
ment, and the baby face turns ; a few more, 
and the little arms are outstretched, the feet 
move, and the Foundling leaves the supporting 
arms and hands of his nurses, and totters 
across to the concertina. Mara catches him 
in her arms, and there is a general shout of 
delight. No one present ever forgot Ivor 
Mynydd's " first step," and the fact that music 
made the Foundling walk, became a legend 
among the mountains. 

During this scene there had been a watcher 
at the door, Mr. Glyn having arrived. To 
the surprise of every one, he walked up the 

vol. I. 12 
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room, bowed to Mara, and asked for the con- 
certina. He began to play " The Last Rose 
of Summer," looking at the Foundling to see 
what effect it would have on him. The child's 
eyes were instantly turned, and his soul 
seemed to go out into the instrument. Some- 
body whispered to Mara to sing, and she ac- 
companied the air with her beautiful voice. 
The baby broke into a coo of delight, in time 
and tune with the music, his large eyes 
beamed, and his feet and hands seemed to 
move to the measure. The surrounding groups 
looked on in pleased surprise, until Mara 
suddenly brought her song to a close, gave 
the baby to Angharad, and retreated amongst 
the paupers, looking flushed and excited. 

Angharad took the child, and in her pretty, 
imperative way, bade Mr. Glyn play on ; but 
there was something about the young lady 
that startled him, and hastily putting down 
the concertina, he said that he must go. Per- 
haps pretty Angharad, with the baby in 
her arms, recalled his lost wife, and the 
thought revived the shy misogyny he felt or 
assumed. 

" Indeed you must not go, Mr. Glyn," said 
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Angharad, "you must stay and see how 
happy you have made these poor people." 

"I — really, Miss Herbert, I — am en- 
gaged/' said Mr. Glyn, making an effort to 
escape. 

" Do call me Harrie, as you used. I am not 
changed. You would make us all so happy 
if you would stay/' said Angharad, appeal- 
ingly, backing before him, as he hurried to 
the door. 

"I — excuse me — I never made any one 

tappy y et -" 

" Tiresome man ! I will never ask you any 
more," said Angharad, as they finally reached 
the door. 

" I am very sorry — really — but — pray ex- 
cuse me," said Mr. Glyn, glancing at the 
girl, and meeting her half angry, half mirthful 
glance. 

" You are not sorry, and I shall not excuse 
you," said Angharad, stamping her foot, and 
very nearly letting the Foundling fall. Mr. 
Glyn was obliged to catch him. 

"Now you must take him back to Miss 
Vaughan," said his tormentor. " I always 
have my way. I told you I wasn't changed. 

12—2 
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You used to say I was quite spoilt. I am 
sure you remember." 

Mr. Glyn coloured, frowned, carried the 
screaming child a few steps, consigned him to 
a woman, and hastened back to the door. 
Angharad made him a curtsey, gave him a 
provoking glance, and add : 

"Good-night, Mr. Glyn. I am sorry you 
are so much engaged." 

Mr. Glyn departed, but returned again 
later on, accompanied by Dr. Herbert. At 
this period of L evening a game of blind- 
man's buff was going on. No sooner did Ang- 
harad espy the gentleman, than she ran fairly 
against Gipsy George, who was blindfolded, 
and managed to be caught. 

" That's Miss Herbert !" said Georgey. 

A shout of delight from all confirmed the 
fact. 

" Blindfold me, Mara, and let me see 
the least bit in the world," she said, taking 
the bandage to Mara, who did as she was 
bid. 

Angharad caught child after child, who 
thrust themselves in her way, as is their wont 
— she caught men and women, old and young, 
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but studiously made wrong guesses at their 
names. She finally ran backwards, with out- 
stretched arms, to the door, and turning sud- 
denly round, caught Mr. Glyn. It must be 
confessed that he had been looking at her 
with interest, as who would not at the pretty 
fairy who tripped about, almost as easily blind 
as open-eyed ? 

A murmur of " Not playing, Miss. The 
Chairman. Dont catch him. Mr. Glyn, 
Miss, take care," was heard, but Angharad 
held him fast. 

" Fairly caught," laughed Dr. Herbert. 
" Who is it, Harrie ?" 

" I think — I am sure — this is not a company 
coat — it is — it is a shooting jacket ! It must 
be Mr. Glyn !" 

" Right, right !" said Dr. Herbert, laying 
hold of Mr. Glyn, who was trying to escape 
from Angharad's tenacious fingers. " Fairly 
caught, Glyn." 

Angharad pulled off the handkerchief. 

"Excuse me, I really cannot," said Mr. 
Glyn. 

"You must! you must! Blindfold him, 
Llewellen, while I keep him from running 
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away. Now do, Mr. Glyn ! it would make 
us so glad 1" 

Angharad dragged her victim into the 
room, and looked straight at him. No man 
could have resisted those eyes, so Mr. Glyn, to 
the surprise of all, submitted, allowed himself 
to be blindfolded, led by the beauty to the 
centre of the room, turned round three times, 
and launched into the game. 

At first everybody was frightened at having 
to play with the grand and taciturn Chairman, 
but their fear soon gave place to uproarious 
merriment. He hunted them so vigorously 
from corner to corner, chased the children 
from the tops of forms, or dislodged them 
from behind their elders, and made such a 
capital blind-man, that they even ventured 
upon pulling the shooting jacket. He caught 
one after another, but could not guess their 
names, and at each failure Angharad's little 
hands clapped, and her child-like voice cried, 
" Wrong ! bravo ! try again !" at which Mr. 
Glyn was heard to utter some unintelligible 
word, which Mrs. Roderick hoped was not a 
naughty one, but which Angharad under- 
stood to be Maligne. At last he caught 
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Mara, and had ilo difficulty in saying who she 
was. 

While they were blindfolding her, Angharad 
found time to say to Mr. Glyn, 

" Are you not happy ? Isn't it better than 
moping at home ? I am so glad ! so glad !" 

" Happy !" muttered Mr. Glyn, in a tone 
that made the girl start. " But thank you, 
child, for wishing to make me so. Good-bye." 

He went away, and this time for good, 
leaving Angharad undecided as to whether 
she were victorious or defeated. 

"Tiresome man! I won't give him up, 
though/' was all she said, as she rushed again 
into the game. 

This memorable evening ended as happily 
as it begun, and the poor people had the un- 
usual treat of an extra meal, for Mr. Glyn 
ordered the remains of the good cheer to be 
given them for supper, with the addition of a 
mug of ale apiece. His health had not been 
so heartily drunk for many a long day. 

After the feast matters went on much as 
usual at the Union. The children flourished 
under Mara's rule, and Mr. Glyn obtained 
permission from the Master for her to take 
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them twice a week for walks among the hills 
or by the sea, and once a day to church on 
Sunday. Thus their young lives passed hap- 
pily enough. The principal drawback to their 
well-doing was the ever-recurring arrivals of 
casual pauper children, which undid much of 
the real good that Mara was able to do. 

People were so ill-natured as to say that 
Mara was trying the power of her beauty not 
unsuccessfully on the misanthropic Mr. Glyn, 
but nothing came of it. Neither had Angharad's 
efforts for the good of that gentleman any ap- 
parent fruit, although she teazed him when- 
ever she saw him, and felt by turns aggrieved, 
provoked and amused by his determined op- 
position to her measures. 

His interest in the Foundling seemed to die 
away and revive, according as the poor child 
showed signs of growing inanity or increasing 
vivacity. The Matron persisted in thinking 
that she had an idiot in charge, and the Master 
audibly wished him out of the way. But 
Mara and the children took pity on him when- 
ever they could, and nursed and sang to him. 
Mara's voice was always powerful enough to 
rouse his dormant faculties, and life circulated 
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in his sluggish blood, and fire shone in his eyes 
when she sang. The children agreed that the 
Foundling and Emily were her favourites, but 
they did not feel jealous, because they were 
their favourites also. 

Edwin Morris* went out to America as a 
missionary and Mr. Vaughan's displeasure 
rather increased than decreased, because he 
knew that Mara was the cause of his going. 
Such warmth of feeling as he had once felt for 
his rebellious daughter dwindled daily, all the 
more on account of his protracted absence. 
Mariana said and did all that she could in 
her favour, and achieved her end so far as to 
make her father acknowledge that Mara filled 
her post of school-mistress well. 

Meanwhile nothing more was heard of 
Gerwyn, although letters arrived from other 
sailors and passengers of the " Adventure." 
His father was not alarmed, but much an- 
noyed. He knew his son's characteristic care- 
lessness about writing, and supposed his silence 
to be caused by it. The ship had been in many 
difficulties, and the letters that reached Eng- 
land had been sent by chance means. Neither 
did Shanno hear from her son, so that poor 
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Mara was in cruel suspense. Sometimes she 
fancied that Gerwyn had deserted her, at 
others that some dreadful mischance had be- 
fallen him. Had it not been for the necessity 
of daily labour, she would have sunk under 
the weight of anxiety that Oppressed her, for 
never was her lover absent from her mind. 
Angharad tried to reassure her, and kept up 
a certain under- current of hope, that helped 
to sustain her. Hope, that like a butterfly 
flits about us till she seems to die, but ever 
leaves those tiny eggs behind her, which, fos- 
tered by a little warmth, again quicken to life, 
again to slumber in seeming death — the pas- 
sage to life renewed. 



BOOK II. 

THE MANOR. 
" Man proposes, God disposes." 



CHAPTER I. 

" Time, tide, and train wait for no man." 
" Malo verna que buen me hara." 

We must now pass six years, and begin a new- 
epoch in the life of our Heroine. Although she 
is still school-mistress at Arymor Union Work- 
house, and all is outwardly the same with her, 
changes are effecting about her. We may 
best understand what these are, by going to 
the Arymor beach, watching her and her pupils, 
and listening to the conversation that passes 
amongst them. 

Mara herself is sitting alone, while the chil- 
dren are playing on the shore. An acute ob- 
server, who knew her well, would find her 
altered since first we met her at Shanno's cot- 
tage. It is not that she looks older, but sadder 
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and graver. Some of the fire has left her eyes, 
and a portion of the colour her cheeks, and one 
would say that she had suffered. Such is the 
case. During these anxious years no Gerwyn 
has returned to claim her as his bride, and 
hope, the butterfly hope, has nearly left her, 
and she knows not if her tiny eggs will ever 
be quickened into life again. 

Gerwyn's ship, the " Adventure," never re- 
turned to port, though most of her sailors and 
passengers did. She had been wrecked off the 
coast of Africa, and the long delay of letters 
was occasioned by her many previous misad- 
ventures. Her captain paid Captain Herbert 
a visit, to tell him of poor Gerwyn's conduct 
and fate, and to console him and his family by 
praise of him, for the pain of never seeing him 
again. 

The history of the wreck was, briefly, that 
the vessel, already in a dangerous state, struck 
against rocks, and eventually foundered. The 
captain was ill at the time, disabled by pre- 
vious anxiety and hard work, and the com- 
mand devolved on Gerwyn. They were just 
in sight of the coast of Africa, but no ship ap- 
peared, so Gerwyn ordered the boat to be 
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manned, and the captain and passengers to be 
carried on board. This was done against the 
will of the captain, who was, however, too 
weak to resist, and was obliged to submit to 
being taken from his hammock by Gerwyn 
himself, and lowered from the sinking ship 
into the boat. This was no easy matter in the 
midst of a furious sea, but, thanks to the cool 
daring of Gerwyn, it was accomplished, and 
captain, passengers, and about half the sailors 
were consigned to the mercy of the waves, 
leaving Gerwyn and the rest of the crew to 
save themselves as they could. Gerwyn had 
himself rescued two women who fell over as 
they clung to the ropes, by jumping into the 
sea after them, and hawling them to the boat. 
The boat reached the shore in safety, after a 
few hours of imminent danger, and when the 
freight was landed the sailors put back again 
to the wreck, not visible from the shore. The 
captain and passengers, after many hardships, 
were picked up by an American vessel, and 
taken to America. 

It was night when the boat put back, and 
her intrepid crew could only steer by chance. 
They fancied they heard shouts at intervals, 
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but they did not reach the wreck until morning. 
Part of the vessel was still above water, and 
to this, and the masts, and rigging, the sailors 
were still clinging. GerwynTLen bravely 
supporting an exhausted boy, the youngest of 
the crew. Near him was Shanno's son, Toom. 
At sight of the boat he raised a shout, caught 
up by the rest of the perishing crew. Some 
jumped into the boat, some into the water ; 
but Gerwyn only thought, apparently, of the 
boy. Himself clinging to the slanted mast, 
and aided by Toom, he dropped the child into 
the boat, and as he did so the mast gave way 
and the ship sank. 

The fall of the mast nearly overset the boat, 
and in righting her, and seeing that the boy 
was alive and the crew safe, much time was 
occupied. All thought Gerwyn and Toom 
lost, for they were not seen to rise and 
swim to the boat ; but as she was struggling 
through the breakers, some of the sailors saw 
on the top of a big wave what seemed part of 
the mast, with two men clinging to it. They 
shouted and made for it — but mast and men 
were soon engulphed again. The sea was 
so rough that it tossed the boat about and 
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drove her farther off, so that when once more 
the piece of wreck and men were seen, they 
could not be reached. The stout-hearted crew 
did their best to get to them, but they saw 
no more of Gerwyn and his friend. 

This was the sad story that reached Arymor. 
Captain Herbert and his family, Sam Peters 
and his, mourned sincerely for their heroic 
sons, but time softened their grief. Three years 
had passed since the event, and they had 
returned to their usual occupations and spirits. 
Not so Mara ; she was never quite the same 
again, and although, outwardly, she was com- 
posed and cheerful, a pain constantly gnawed 
her heart that nothing could drag out. Still 
she hoped. She believed that Providence 
who had made Gerwyn the instrument of 
saving life, must have watched over his, and 
that he might yet return. It is on this she 
is meditating, as she sits watching the 
waves. 

Meanwhile, most of the children are playing 
merrily on the shore ; some picking up peb- 
bles, others climbing in and out of an old boat. 
Three of them, however, are apart from the rest, 
and at a good distance from them and Mara. 
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These are, Gipsy George, Emily, and Ivor 
the Foundling, who are sitting amongst the 
rocks, talking earnestly. George is now a 
quick, independent boy of twelve, Emily a 
sweet, golden-haired girl of nine, Ivor a large- 
eyed, broad-browed, sad-looking child of seven. 
George, the friend and protector of the others, 
speaks to them in a manly, decided voice. He 
says — 

" Now, listen to me. I am twelve years 
old, and I shall soon be going away from here. 
Ivor, you must be a man and take care of 
Emily till I come back." 

Emily began to cry, and Ivor nearly followed 
her example. 

" You must not go away," sobbed Emily. 

" They wouldn't let me stay if I wished it 
ever so much ; and I don't wish it at all." 

" Then you will come back ?" said Emily. 

" Yes, I shall come back and marry you. 
But now listen, Ivor. I think Mr. Glyn 
wants to have me, for I heard him talking to 
the Master about me." 

" You will be happy. He will play to you 
all day. I wish I was going to Mr. Glyn," 
said Ivor. 
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" And leave governess and me," said Emily 
reproachfully. 

" Now listen," repeated George. " Ivor, 
do you understand me ? I am not going to 
stay with Mr. Glyn. I won't stop in these 
parts to be called Gipsy George, and to be 
told that my mother is a gipsy, any more 
than you shall stop to be called Foundling, 
and Mynydd, and told that you never had 
any father or mother at all. Do you under- 
stand, Ivor V 

Ivor opened his eyes very wide and said — 

"Yes." 

" Then listen with your ears and not your 
eyes. I mean to run away and to get a rich 
man, like that boy governess was reading 
about. Then you shall both have white bread 
with butter as thick as my thumb, and meat 
every day, and tea with white sugar in it, 
and cake like that Miss Herbert gave us." 

" And what shall governess have ?" asked 
Emily. 

" A gold watch and a silk gown ; and I'll 
give all the people in the house lots to eat, 
and some money to spend. And you shall 
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wear fine clothes, Emily, like Miss Herbert, 
and Ivor shall have — " 

" A great, big organ," suggested Ivor, now 
quite awake to what was going on. 

"Very well, and a horn and violin, too. 
And we won't wear workhouse clothes — and 
we won't have gruel. No, as long as I live, 
IH never taste it again, not if I have the 
'fluenza ever so bad. I hate gruel !" 

" So do I," said Ivor solemnly, " gruel, and 
the master, and Delia, and Mary Jones when 
she sings so loud." 

" You shouldn't hate anyone," said Emily. 

" Oh ! but you can't help it," said George. 
" I hate Crow's Beak, and lots of others. But 
I don't mean to have anything to say to 'em 
when I've run away. I should have been off 
years ago, only I stayed to protect you two." 

This was said with an air of such grand 
protection, that less admiring auditors would 
have laughed, but Emily and Ivor only clung 
the more closely to George, and entreated him 
not to go away. 

A group of children among rocks is always 
a pretty picture, nor was this an exception. 
George, with sparkling eyes and rosy cheeks, 
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seated on a large boulder — the blue-eyed 
Emily on her knees at his feet — the pale, far- 
seeing Ivor at his side, his arm round his 
neck. The waves were dashing in front of 
them, and sometimes wetting them with their 
spray, while dark rocks frowned behind. The 
sun shone brightly overhead, and his beams 
danced on the sea, and brightened Emily's 
golden hair, and drew answering beams 
from those young eyes that flashed out 
into the fresh air. Life was on the wave and 
breeze, and these orphans, albeit workhouse- 
bred, drank in health and energy from both, 
as the one bounded up the beach and the 
other floated around them. 

" It sounds like music," said Ivor listening. 
" I wonder what it says." 

" It tells us to work and get rich, and to go 
in a big ship on the top of its great waves," 
cried George. 

" It makes me cry," said Emily. 

" And it makes me sing," said Ivor, utter- 
ing a wild, wailing cadence, half cry, half 
song. 

" Don't be foolish," said George, " but lis- 
ten to me. Promise not to tell any one about 
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ray running away. I only tell you because 
youll both cry if you know nothing about 
it. When I come back I shall be a man, 
and, Emmy, you'll be a woman, and I'll 
marry you, and you shall have a silk gown 
and a white bonnet, and Betty True Blue 
shall be bridesmaid. " 

"lam going to marry Emmy," said George. 
" I say ! won't you marry me ?" 

" I think you're too little, Ivor," said she. 
" But I'd rather you 'ould both stay here, for 
I shall never, never leave governess." 

While the children were talking thus, Mara 
had been joined by Angharad. To the aston- 
ishment of Arymor, this young lady was still 
Miss Herbert. She had refused half the 
young men of the neighbourhood, she said, 
because she did not care for any of them; 
but the gossips said she was a flirt, and had 
given encouragement to each by turns, and 
then thrown them all over. 

" Mara, I am so tired !" said Angharad as 
she sat down by Mara's side. " Now don't 
scold, I am only hunting down Mr. Glyn. 
I Baw hitti at a distance, and I think he is 
comittg thfo way* I offended him grievously 
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yesterday, and I want to make friends. He 
came to see Llewellen, and I chanced to be in 
the room alone. He could not have escaped 
me if he would ; indeed, he doesn't run away 
as he used, but is more like his old self. 
Still I cannot help teazing him, though I 
could bite my tongue through every time I 
do it." 

" You should not care so much for the effect 
of your words, if you must and will say 
them," said Mara. 

" I don't exactly care, but latterly he has 
looked vexed, and I don't really want to 
annoy him, only to draw him out of his mop- 
ing life." 

" Is that all, Angharad ?" 

"All! Isn't that enough? You don't 
suppose I want to — to — " 

Here Angharad coloured and got confused. 

" You have not told me how you offended 
him," said Mara. 

" He said that he was going to take Gipsy 
George from the Workhouse, and put him 
under his man, Jolly, who serves him for 
butler, and footman, and all, and is the most 
odious wretch you ever saw in your life. ' Oh, 
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Mr. Glyn!' said I, 'your antiquated Jolly/ 
how the man ever got such a name, I can't 
think. 'He will finish what the Union so 
kindly began/ ' What do you mean V asked 
he, actually looking me in the face, and he has 
such lovely eyes/' 

" Never mind his eyes, Harrie. What did 
you say ? Tell me about poor George." 

"Why I said, 'Mr. Roderick has tried 
hard to spoil the best temper in the world, 
and Jolly would try harder/ 'Are my 
servants then so odious to you V he asked. 
* Oh !' I answered, ' I never saw such cross, 
moth-eaten, old scarecrows. The housekeeper 
must have come out of the ark, and as to 
Jolly/ I saw he was growing very red, when 
I spoke that sacred name, ' I am sure he was 
dug up under a lemon tree, and imbibed, not 
only the acid, but the colour. Pray, don't 
put that bright, clever George with those old 
horrors.' That was about what I said." 

" Then you were very ill-mannered to Mr. 
Glyn, and very unjust to George, who could 
not go to a better place. What did Mr. Glyn 
say?" 

" He. bowed very gravely, said he was sorry 
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that lis establishment pleased me so little, 
grew red, looked at me, not angrily, as I 
deserved, but sadly, and walked away." 

" And you, Angharad ?" 

" I have been penitent ever since, and have 
made mamma as cross as two sticks, by rush- 
ing in and out of the house, in the hope of 
seeing the stupid man, and begging his pardon 
for abusing his mummies. Now I am come 
here to waylay him on his return home, for he 
always crosses this beach/' 

" Harrie, you are a dreadful flirt. It was 
only yesterday I heard you were engaged to 
young Jenkinson of Maesgwyn, and he would 
be a capital match for you. Now — " 

" Now I am going to beg pardon of an old 
friend, who used to be like a father to me." 

" Don't bring that farce of a father on the 
stage again. You are trying to fascinate Mr. 
Grlyn, and encouraging other lovers at the 
same time." 

" I hope you are not jealous, Miss Mara. I 
am afraid all my fascinations fail with such a 
cobweb of a man, and that is just why I 
delight in him. As to young Jenkinson, 
don't name him at the same time and place as 
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Mr. Glyn. His one idea is, that he is an 
only son, and has a thousand a year, together 
-tfith apple-blossom cheeks and — " 

" Where are the children ?" suddenly inter- 
rupted Mara, jumping up. 

" They are all at play about the old boat," 
said Angharad, " I see them down there in a 
cluster." 

" But George, Emily, and Ivor, were 
amongst the rocks," cried Mara, running down 
the beach towards the children on her right 
hand. 

" Where is Ivor?" she asked, in an agitated 
voice. 

" Sitting by there, with George and Emily," 
answered a dozen children, pointing to the 
rocks on the left. 

" The tide ! the tide !" screamed Mara, 
hastening towards the rocks, followed by 
Angharad. 

The tide was rapidly coming in, and the 
rocks which projected far into the sea, were 
already touched by it, while the boulders on 
which the children had been sitting, were 
covered by the waves. 

" What is it ?" screamed Angharad. 
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"The tide! the tide! They will be drowned !" 
shrieked Mara, rushing on. 

Angharad understood, and immediately 
thought of Mr. Glyn. She looked round and 
fancied that she saw him vanishing up a path 
over the cliff. She turned, and ran up the 
beach as fast as the shingles would let her, 
over a patch of grass, then up the rugged 
path to the cliffs. 

" Mr. Glyn ! Mr. Glyn !" she screamed. 

Mr. Glyn heard, turned round, and again 
hurried on. 

" Stop ! stop ! Emily, Ivor, George, the 
Workhouse children are drowning !" she 
shrieked, gasping for breath. 

Mr. Glyn hastened back, and eagerly asked 
what was the matter. 

" Come ! come !" was all the terrified girl 
could say, as she sprang down the path fol- 
lowed by Mr. Glyn. 

They reached the rocks just as Mara wa& 
struggling through the advancing waves, and 
trying to get round the point. 

"What is it?" asked Mr. Glyn, of the 
frightened children, now grouped close to the 
cliff. 
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" George, Emily, Ivor, on the other side I" 
was the answer from all. 

" You will not risk your life needlessly," 
said Angharad, as Mr. Glyn put his foot on a 
half covered piece of rock. 

" My life is of little value, but I will take 
care of it," he said, and dashed into the 
surf. 

He reached Mara as she was clinging to a 
large boulder that the waves had not yet 
covered. 

" Go back, instantly," he said, " I will see 
to the children. There is no danger on the 
other side, the tide is not in. There is time 
to reach Craigmawr." 

" I will not go back !" shrieked Mara, 
struggling with the stones amid the dashing 
surf. 

" You must !" said Mr. Glyn, taking her by 
the arm, and forcibly dragging her back to 
Angharad, saying : — 

"Keep her with you. I will see to the 
•children. We can get up by Craigmawr." 

" My child ! my child ! Ivor ! Ivor !" 
shrieked Mara, struggling to free herself 
from the hands of Angharad and the children. 
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" Hold her, keep her !" said Mr. Glyn, as he 
again turned to battle with the waves and 
boulders. He was soon out of sight. 

When he got round the rock, he found that 
the tide was not in on the other side, and he 
knew that he had from ten minutes to a 
quarter of an hour before it would be quite 
up to the rocks. About half a mile from the 
place where he stood, was Craigmawr, or the 
Big Bock, and here was a gorge between it 
and more rocks, that led up to the open 
country. This gorge was on his property, and 
through it there was a path to his place. 
Alone, and without loss of time, he might 
reach this, — but the children ? 

He mounted a large boulder, and looked 
down the beach. He saw some little figures 
at no great distance, and hurried on. He 
soon overtook George and Emily : the latter 
was crying bitterly, the former, looking from 
side to side, and calling, " Ivor ! Ivor !" 

When he saw Mr. Glyn, he said : — 

" We have lost Ivor, sir. He went to hide 
from us, and we don't know where he is. He 
will be drowned." 

" Please to find Ivor," cried Emily. 
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Mr. Glyn took the little girl in his arms, 
and told George to follow. 

" I won't leave Ivor" said the boy stoutly. 

" Come with me instantly, or we shall all be 
lost. I will find Ivor," said Mr. Glyn. 

George obeyed unwillingly. 

Mr. Glyn had just time to get round the 
rock, to deposit Emily, return to help George, 
and to dash again through the waves to the 
farther beach. 

"My child! my child! Ivor! Where is 
Ivor?" shrieked Mara, escaping from Angharad, 
and laying hold of Mr. Glyn. 

" Let me go, for God's sake !" he cried, 
shaking her off "I will find him." 

It was with difficulty that he rounded the 
point, but once more he reached the other side 
in safety. Where was the child ? How 
could he make him come out of his hiding- 
place ? The rocks were full of caves, and if 
he stopped to examine them both he and the 
boy must be lost. 

Few people cared, professedly and ab- 
stractedly, less for Hfe than he did, but now 
that death stared him in the face in the shape 
of inaccessible rocks behind, and the devour- 
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ing sea in front, he shuddered at the thought 
of it. 

He suddenly remembered Ivor's love for 
music. He began to whistle as loud as he 
could, as he walked quickly on. Years ago 
he had been wont to whistle all the national 
airs, accompanying himself on the piano, but 
since his troubles, this accomplishment of his 
youth had been forsaken, together with many 
others. Now the flute-like melody stood 
him in good stead. He had not gone a hun- 
dred yards, before two black eyes peeped 
from a cave, and with a cry of thanksgiving, 
he saw Ivor. 

When the child perceived Mr. Glyn, he 
was about to retreat, but his deliverer snatched 
him up, and bore him in his arms towards the 
gorge, which Mr. Glyn scarcely hoped to 
reach. 

" Don't beat me, sir. Don't let the Master 
beat me, and shut me up in that dark closet," 
sobbed Ivor. 

" He shall not beat you. Be quiet, and I 
will play you beautiful music/' said Mr Glyn. 

He, like the Master and many others, be- 
lieved Ivor scarcely sane. 
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Stumbling over the pebbles, and occasionally 
obliged to stop and lay hold of a stone, when 
a wave, more imperious than the rest, dashed 
over thetn, Mr. Glyn and his burden went on 
in fear, for the child began to apprehend the 
danger before them. 

" Shall we be drowned, sir ?" whispered he, 
awe- struck. 

" I hope not. Pray to God." 

" Put me down, sir. I don't mind being 
drowned. God will take me, and I shall 
hear the angels sing, but you must live for 
Georgey. It was all my fault. I have been 
naughty, and ought to be drowned. Pray 
God forgive me, and save Mr. Glyn, and bless 
dear governess, and Georgey, and Emily, and 
Betty True Blue — and — the Master, and 
Nanny Crow's Beak, and all." 

Mr. Glyn listened to the prayer, and also 
silently asked for forgiveness. 

Nearer and nearer, higher and higher, 
dashed the waves, and wider and wider 
seemed to open the jaws of death. 

But Ivor prayed his innocent prayer, over 
and over again, and then " Our Father," and 
even began to sing the hymns that he sang to 
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Mara night and morning, while Mr. Glyn 
pressed closer and closer to the rocks. He 
felt the little arms round his neck, and in 
spite of the danger, was happier than he had 
been since last his own children's arms were 
round him. 

At last they drew near Craigmawr. If he 
could scramble round a point of rock that 
jutted out into the sea, Mr. Glyn knew that 
they were safe. He approached the stones at 
its base, over which the breakers were dash- 
ing, waited until the waves receded, and 
plunged into the midst of them. Here he 
put down the child, and made him clasp his 
arms tightly round a stone, while he held him 
with one hand, and himself took hold of a 
piece of rock with the other. The waves 
dashed over them, and receding, left him 
just time and space to make another and 
another effort, until he finally dragged Ivor 
round the spur, upon a portion of the beach, 
which, more shelving, was not quite covered. 
A dozen yards brought them to Craigmawr, 
and they were saved. 

Both were of course drenched, and nearly 
exhausted. Mr. Glyn put Ivor down, and 
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sat for a few moments beside him, thanking 
God for their deliverance from great danger. 

By this time the Autumn sun was setting, 
and there was still a mile of steep hill to get 
over. They were at the bottom of a ravine, 
down which a mountain stream ran into the 
sea, and up which an intricate and difficult 
path led to Brynmawr. At any other time 
Mr. Glyn would have gazed on the scene 
around him ; the vast expanse of sea blended 
into the sky by the red and purple hues of 
sunset ; the rocks covered with grasses, ferns, 
lichens and wild flowers, all glowing in the 
sunshine ; the noisy torrent rushing to its 
grave in the ocean, yet sparkling with life 
and light ; he would have gazed and admired. 
Now, he could only encourage the shivering 
child to ascend the steep, rocky path through 
the gorge. 

_____ % * 

They began their toilsome walk hand in 
hand, but before they had made one third of 
their way up the broken sides of the ravine, 
the boy's strength was exhausted, and he 
could go no farther. Mr. Glyn took him in 
his arms, and tried to carry him, but not 
being a strong man, and himself almost ex- 
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hausted by his contest with the waves, he 
was soon compelled to put him down again. 

" Ivor, will you be afraid to stay by the 
brook, while I go home for help ?" he asked. 

" Will the Master find me and beat me ?" 
murmured the child. 

" No, he will not come here." 

" Then I am not afraid. The brook sings 
sweetly." 

So Mr. Glyn left him in the midst of a 
heap of dry leaves, beneath a piece of rock. 

Here we too must leave him to return to 
the agonized Mara, while Mr. Glyn, now 
almost spent, toils up the steep sides of the 
ravine. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Bella cera, bel tradimento." 
" Good looks buy nothing in the market. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Ang- 
harad and the children prevented Mara from 
following Mr. Glyn through the breakers. 

" It is useless — useless !" she cried, strug- 
gling to free herself. " I must die with him. 
Let me go, Angharad. Children, I command 

you." 

Her face was pale as death, her hands rigid, 
and her agitation such that Angharad was 
terrified. 

" Mara, be calm. You can be of no good, 
Mr. Glyn will save him/' said the latter. 

" Then let me go over the cliff. Take the 
children home for me, and let me go, for pity's 
sake, let me go. My child ! my darling !" 

There was something in Mara's face and 
manner, that would not be resisted. 
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" You cannot go alone at this hour/' said 
Angharad. 

" I will go with her," said Gipsy George, 
resolutely. " I will take care of her." 

" And I — and I — " echoed Emily, and 
many other youthful voices, broken by sobs. 

But she burst away from Angharad, and 
ran frantically towards the path over the 
cliffs, leaving Angharad and the children 
overwhelmed with terror. 

Angharad stood a few moments irresolute, 
then told the children to follow her, and led 
the way to the Workhouse. She met her 
father, to whom she hastily told her tale. 

" Good God ! they will be drowned," he 
said. " They must. I will go and send out a 
boat, and then follow that impetuous Mara. 
She may fall over the cliff in the dark." 

He hastened away, while Angharad went 
with the children to the Workhouse, rang the 
door-bell as loud as she could, and left them 
to make the best of the story. Then she ran 
as for very life, up the steep road that led to 
Mr. Glyn's house. As the distance from Ary- 
mor to Brynmawr was much shorter by the 
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road than across the cliff and up the gorge, and 
as she had the start of the gossips of the town 
she reached Brynmawr before any of its in- 
mates had heard the news. 

She did not pause to think of the " scare- 
crows," but rang the bell imperiously. She 
was obliged to wait under the stone colonnade, 
in front of the house, until Mr. Jolly had put 
on his coat before answering the unusual sum- 
mons. She stood beating her foot impatiently 
upon the door-step, and glancing vacantly on 
the scene before and around her. Wild hills 
and woods of Druidical oaks, bathe in the 
golden and purple sunset, neglected lawns, 
shrubberies, and flower-gardens sloping down 
to the ravine already mentioned — and beyond, 
the dreaded sea. 

As she gazed across at the sea, glowing be- 
yond the bright autumnal woods, tears came 
into her black eyes. She dashed them away, 
and gave another impetuous pull at the bell, 
which caused a great barking of dogs, within 
and without the house, bringing a fine re- 
triever to the front. Such peals had never 
awakened the echoes in his memory, and he 
showed his teeth at the aggressor. 
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" Don't growl at me, sir," she said, shaking 
her finger at him, and then stroking him. 

Noble, the fine old dog, rubbed his nose 
gently against her dress, and she was stooping 
to kiss him when the door opened, and Jolly, 
lean and grave, appeared. 

" Why didn't you come before ?" said Ang- 
harad. "Your master is probably drowned 
or drowning, at Craigmawr. Tell the house- 
keeper — but I'd better tell her myself and 
without further ceremony, she ran through 
the passages to the housekeeper's room, where 
she found Mrs. Meek still in a state of bewil- 
derment at those peals at the door-bell. 

The housekeeper was slow of speech, stately 
of manner, and very deaf. At Angharad's 
hurried words, she only curtseyed and said, 

" I have the honour of seeing Miss Her- 
bert." 

" Yes. Will you prepare warm beds, flan- 
nel, hot water, everything, in case your master 
should be alive and need them," screamed 
Angharad. 

" My master has every comfort, Miss Her- 
bert, and I hope I need no one to remind me 
of my duty." 
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" I tell you he may be dead !" shrieked 
Angharad. 

These words reached Mrs. Meek, and she 
turned pale, exclaiming, " My dear young lady, 
what do you mean ?" 

By this time Jolly was in the room, and 
Angharad made them understand what she 
had to tell. They were soon on the alert, and 
in hasty terror summoned the superannuated 
coachman and gardener to their aid. But 
Angharad did not wait to watch their pro- 
ceedings. She ran down the lawn, over flower- 
beds, through shrubberies, to a waterfall, 
whose rushing waters made the torrent that 
flung itself into the sea, at Craigmawr. 

Noble instinctively followed her. Steps, 
hewn in the rock, and slippery from the spray, 
led to the ravine. She was obliged to tread 
them cautiously, but, knowing them well, she 
soon landed on the dizzy path that wound 
down the gorge. 

Since Mr. Glyn's troubles he had neglected 
his property, and this, once his favourite 
haunt, was now overgrown with briers and 
brushwood, so that the path was lost at in- 
tervals. But Angharad dashed through bush 
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and brier ; she had not counted on the obsta- 
cles she was to meet with. Here a heap of 
huge stones intercepted the way, there a 
thicket of brambles — here the bracken as 
high as herself, and anon the torrent had en- 
croached on the land. But Noble made his 
way in advance, and helped to clear hers. 

At last they came to a point where a rustic 
bridge crossed the stream, and where the path 
ceased on one side of the gorge, to be con- 
tinued on the other. The bridge was out of 
repair, and looked crazy. Noble dashed 
through the water, and Angharad meditated 
following, but the torrent frightened her, and 
she ventured on the bridge. 

She got half-way across, when she felt it 
totter ; it cracked — cracked — gave way, and 
in spite of her desperate clutching at the tim- 
bers, carried her down in its ruin. 

As she fell, she heard a cry, almost a 
shriek, from the opposite side, "Go back." 
The warning came too late. 

Fortunately there was little danger in the 
fall. The water was not deep beneath the 
bridge, and she luckily escaped the large 
stones, but she was stunned, blinded, and 
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dizzy. She felt herself seized, borne tenderly 
out of the water, and placed gently on the 
ground. 

" Are you hurt ?" 

It was Mr. Glyn. The voice came choked 
and tremulous. 

" Never mind me. Are you and Ivor safe ?" 

" Yes — but you are hurt, Angharad. Tell 
me, child, are you hurt ?" 

" Only frightened, I think. I — I — shall be 
well in— in— a few minutes— now— now that 
I know — you — are — not — drowned." 

With the last word Angharad broke down, 
and began to sob. 

" Don't, pray don't, Angharad," said Mr. 
Glyn. " I cannot bear it." 

" Don't — mind — me," sobbed Angharad. 

Mr. Glyn looked anxiously at the pale face 
and streaming eyes, perplexed what to do or 
say. 

" Sit down on the stone while I go for 
some wine, or something," at last he said. 

" Pray do not go away," said Angharad, 
putting her hand on his arm to detain him, " I 
am quite well now." 

Mr. Glyn took the cold little hand, and 
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pressed it tenderly. A bright flush lit up the 
pale cheek, and the tearful eyes were cast 
down. 

" Perhaps," stammered Angharad, " we had 
better go on," but the cold little hand was not 
withdrawn. 

" I have left Ivor behind — he was too weak 
to walk." 

" The servants are coming down the gorge. 
They will find him." 

"And you, Angharad! It will be your 
death !" 

" No, it will not ; I am so glad, so thank- 
ful you are safe." 

She withdrew her hand, and began to walk 
up the ravine. She felt a pain in her ankle, 
and feared she had sprained it, but she tried 
not to limp. Tears, however, again filled her 
eyes. 

"Were you really anxious about me ?" said 
Mr. Glyn. "I did not know there was one 
human being in the world who cared for 
me. 

" Oh, Mr. Glyn ! if you had been drowned 
I should never have been happy again." 
This was said so simply that it went to 
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Mr. Glyn's heart. He stood still beside her, 
and put his hand on her shoulder. 

" Angharad, beware what you say. Words 
that would be mere words of course, to 
another man, are life and death to me/' 

Angharad trembled, as she glanced shyly 
into his face, and said, 

" I mean them, and I want you to forgive 
all the silly things I have said to teaze you. 
When you rushed, at peril of your life, to 
save Ivor, I saw my folly in its true light, 
and I wished — " 

"What did you wish?" asked Mr. Glyn, 
looking into her eyes. 

"I wished that my tongue had been cut 
out before I annoyed you." 

The resolute words and manner made Mr. 
Glyn smile. 

" You never annoyed me ; you alarmed me. 
I was afraid of loving you too well." 

Angharad's pale cheeks flushed again. 

" Do not misunderstand me," he added, as if 
afraid that he had said too much ; " but since 
my troubles — " 

He paused, and Angharad said quickly, 
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"Yes, Mr. Glyn. I know, or at least I 
think I know what you mean." 

" I was so deceived — no — I cannot talk of 
that even now." 

" Pray do not," said Angharad, trying to 
go on. 

" I wish you to understand," said Mr. Glyn, 
restraining her, " why I have resisted so churl- 
ishly all your efforts to draw me out of myselfl 
At first I thought you were laughing at me — " 

" How could you ? You who were so kind 
to me when I was a child ?" interrupted 
Angharad. 

" Then I feared to become too fond of you ; 
then I believed you were amusing yourself 
with my eccentricities ; and at last I felt you 
meant kindly, but thought it was because of 
that happy time — how short it was ! — when 
you used to come and go as you pleased 
about Brynmawr. You could not know that 
every thought of those times was a stab in my 
heart, and that each look of your bright eyes 
only recalled other eyes that were as false as 
yours might be." 

" Capricious, silly, impertinent, I have been 
to you, Mr. Glyn," said Angharad, " but never 
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false. I only wanted to make you happy — 
indeed that wis all." 

As Angharad fixed her bright eyes on Mr. 
Ulyn. they again filled with tears, and when 
they mot his earnest gaze, her pale cheeks 
Hushed again. 

%l Happy P exclaimed Mr. Glyn. "Can a 
deceived, deserted, wifeless, childless, man like 
mo over ho happy? The word sounds like 
mockery. With no one to love me — to care 
whether I am sick or well — whether I live or 
die — oh Angharad 1" 

" So many would care," said Angharad 
gently, and her voice trembled as she added, 
" if you would let thorn." 

M No, I was not born to be loved, and yet I 
have pined for love, as a blind man pines for 
light. Hut you cannot understand this." 

" I can- -I do — if only I could comfort you !" 

"If you could but love me as you love your 
brothers, dear Angharad, give me but a little 
of that brightness that makes you the light 
of your home !" 

"Oh Mr. Glyn!" said Angharad; but he 
was too shrinking to read the feeling in that 
little interjection. 
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" People think me churlish when I am only 
wretched — and misanthropic, because I am 
afraid of setting my affections on any earthly 
object again. This is why I fly from you, 
Angharad. I dread to love again, lest I should 
build on a foundation of sand which the first 
adverse wind may brush away." 

"You deceive yourself," said Angharad, 
scarcely knowing what to say. 

" I am not deceived in you. You are kind 
hearted, and wish me well, but you sometimes 
plant a thorn where you would plant a flower* 
Coquettes little know how deeply they can 
wound." 

" I am not a began Angharad ; but 

she was truthful, and could not finish the sen- 
tence — " not with you," she added humbly. 

At this moment voices were heard, and a 
number of people soon appeared scrambling 
down the gorge, amongst them Dr. Herbert. 

Mr. Glyn and Angharad suddenly remem- 
bered Ivor, forgotten during the last ten 
minutes. They moved on simultaneously, 
and Angharad uttered a little cry. 

" What is the matter V said Mr. Glyn. 

" Only a slight sprain, I think. Not a word 
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to Llewellen for worlds. I can walk now," 
said Angharad. 

" Thank God I" was Dr. Herbert's exclama- 
tion, as he grasped Mr. Glyn's hand. He 
could say no more. 

" Ivor is safe below. Go after him," said 
Mr. Glyn to his servants. " Will you go too, 
Herbert, in case of danger ? Your sister can 
come with me, and Mrs. Meek will take care 
of her. Jolly, you had better return to the 
house with us." 

" What could have brought you here V said 
Dr. Herbert to Angharad. 

There was an angry inflection in his voice 
that his sister understood. 

u I came to save Mr. Glyn, by telling the 
servants of his danger," she said stoutly. 

" You are a comfortable-looking pair of sea- 
gulls," said the doctor, laughing. " I wish I 
had a looking-glass. Go home quickly, and 
get dry clothes and hot brandy and water." 

Dr. Herbert followed the people down the 
ravine, while Mr. Glyn, Angharad, and Jolly 
went towards the house. 

" You are hurt, Angharad, and for me !" said 
Mr. Glyn. " Will you take my arm ?" 
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The girl laughed as she said, 

"It is really nothing, and we are both so 
wet that we should hinder each other." 

"Jolly, help Miss Herbert/' said Mr. Glyn, 
who, though he saw the justice of Angharad's 
-excuse, was annoyed at it. 

But she made light of her sprain, and got 
on as well as she could, helped sometimes by 
one, sometimes by the other. 

" I am afraid you will have rheumatic fever, 
sir," said Jolly solemnly to his master. 

Mr. Glyn had relapsed into his ordinary 
silence, and made no reply. Angharad spoke 
for him. 

" Don't you think I am the most likely to 
have rheumatic fever, Mr. Jolly ? Salt water 
never gives cold, but fresh does." 

"You are young, Miss, and rheumatism 
don't attack young people. Master is getting 
up in years, and must take care." 

Angharad glanced slyly at Mr. Glyn, and 
saw that he winced under this imputation. 

"Oh, Mr. Jolly!" she said, "I don't call 
people getting old till they come to your time 
of life." 

" My time of life ! Bless you, Miss, I am 
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not by no means old," said Jolly with anima- 
tion. 

" I thought you said Mr. Glyn was getting 
up in years, and you are older than he," said 
Angharad demurely. 

" I don't mean by up in years, getting old 
exactly," said Jolly testily. " You see up in 
years is — well, it is up in years, just as up 
stairs is up stairs, though it needn't be the 
garret. Getting old is going down hill, like. 
A man of seventy is getting old, and I ain't 
turned sixty yet." 

" I understand. Then, after all, Mr. Glyn 
is not sure of rheumatic fever." 

" Reelly, Miss, I should think as your cate- 
chism 'ould tell you that nothing's sure but 
death. We thought master might be drowned, 
so Mrs. Meek's airing all the blankets in the 
house, and heating the furnace to boil water 
enough for the big slipper bath." 

" I wish you joy, Mr. Glyn," said Angharad, 
" and am glad to know what getting up in 
years means." 

Mr. Glyn had been trying to check his laugh- 
ter, but finally gave way, and the effect on 
Jolly delighted Angharad. He had not heard 
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his master laugh for years, and when the 
unusual cachination reached him, he let go 
Angharad's hand, uplifted eyes and hands, and 
fervently exclaimed, " Thank God." 

" You are an unmerciful little fairy," said 
Mr. Glyn, offering his hand to help Angharad 
over some large stones. 

The house was in sight, and in a few minutes 
Angharad was confided to the care of Mrs. 
Meek and the kitchen maid, while Jolly took 
possession of his master. 
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CHAPTER III 



" Madre, che cosa es casar 1 
Hija, hilar, parir, y llorar." 

" When need is highest, help is nighest." 

We must now return to Mara, whom we left 
rapidly ascending the cliffs. The path was 
dangerous, being broken away in many places, 
and intercepted by stiles and stones in others. 
It took much longer to reach Craigmawr by 
this road than by the beach, and the tide was 
fully in while Mara was still on the cliffs. But 
she rushed over every obstacle, heedless of 
danger. Any one who had met her, would 
have thought her mad. 

When she reached the summit of Craig- 
mawr, she stood a moment, looking down upon 
the sea below, her hair and dress tossing in 
the wind. 

" He is lost I he is drowned !" she screamed, 
as she began to descend the circuitous and 
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dangerous path, as recklessly as she had 
crossed the cliffs. 

When at last she got to the bottom, she 
ran down to the sea. Nothing but wild waves 
and the torrent dashing into them. She 
threw up her arms, and for a moment seemed 
on the point of rushing into the boiling waters. 

" Gerwyn ! Gerwyn !" she cried, " if you 
had been here, you would have saved him ! 
Both in the cruel sea ! Oh, God ! forgive me 
if I join them." 

Onward for a moment, until her feet touched 
the waves, then back again, and running des- 
perately up the gorge. 

In less than ten minutes she saw a piece of 
coarse white cloth lying among dead leaves, 
and she sprang with a bound to grasp it. She 
shrieked so wildly, that the birds, just singing 
themselves to sleep among the bushes, awoke 
to frightened twitterings. She thought the 
boy was dead, and had been washed up by 
the waves ; she flung herself down upon him, 
shrieking, " Ivor I Ivor !" She took him up 
in her arms ; she kissed his pale cheeks ; she 
pressed him to her bosom. His eyes unclosed, 
he smiled I he had been asleep, he was not dead. 

15—2 
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« Dear governess !" he murmured, putting 
his exhausted arms round her neck. 

" My child ! my darling Ivor !" she cried, 
sitting down with him in her arms. 

" Don't cry ;" he said, kissing her over and 
over again. " Mr. Glyn carried me through 
the waves. Pray God bless him, and make 
me good." 

Mara bent over the child and sobbed aloud. 

"My darling! thank God! thank God! 
Gerwyn ! Gerwyn ! if you were but here I" 
was all she could say. 

Then she fell on her knees, and in an agony 
of conflicting feelings poured out a prayer. 
Why did she at that moment ask God to for- 
give her her sins against her father, and to 
soften his heart towards her ? Ivor knelt be- 
side her, and clasped his hands. 

" Pray God bless governess and me," were 
his simple words. 

By this time the sun was nearly set, and 
twilight shadows were falling among the rocks 
and trees. Mara rose, and taking Ivor s hand, 
led him towards Craigmawr. He tottered by 
her side to the foot of the rock, and a little 
way up the rugged path, and then his strength 
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gave way. She took him up in her arms, and 
toiled up the steep. She could not go far 
with such a heavy burden without pausing to 
rest, and every five minutes she was obliged 
to sit down. Each time Ivor begged to walk, 
tried, and failed* 

" Leave me here, dear governess, I am not 
afraid," was his cry. 

At last they reached the top of the rock, 
and both were nearly exhausted. They sat 
down upon the cliffs to rest. Night was 
coming on ; the sea looked dark and fierce 
beneath, clouds frowned overhead. Mara 
pressed Ivor, shivering in her arms, and tried 
to chafe his cold limbs. She took off her 
cloak and put it on him, in spite of his remon- 
strances. She entreated him to take courage 
for her sake. 

" I will do all I can/' he said, trying to 
rise and walk, but he was benumbed by the 
wet and cold. 

" Do you love me, darling ?" said Mara. 

" Dearly, governess," was the answer, in a 
feeble voice. 

Again she took him in her arms, and stag- 
gered on. 
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" At least we shall die together/' she mut- 
tered. " Oh, Gerwyn ! Gerwyn !" 

In truth she was almost beside herself. She 
felt that she was not strong enough to cany 
so big a boy over so dangerous a way, and he 
was too feeble to walk. She knew that a 
false step would cast them both over the 
clifls into the sea, and that there was no help 
but in God. Again she prayed earnestly. 
What if they were benighted on the cliffs ? 
The boy would be dead before morning, and 
what would become of her ? She thought of 
her father and sister, of the home she had 
left, of her own short-comings ; but the prayer 
strengthened her. She sat down, and told 
Ivor to get on her back, and cling tightly to 
her neck. He did so, and she stumbled up 
again, on the verge of a precipice, and went 
on, she knew not how. The moan of the 
waves, and the cry of the sea-gull, were the 
only sounds she heard. As it grew darker, 
she cried loud for help as she staggered along. 

" Put me down, God will take care of me !" 
was Ivor's constant prayer. 

They came to a stile between two broken 
parts of the cliff. This was dangerous by 
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day, but worse by night. Mara paused and 
shrieked for help. She thought she heard a 
voice. She shrieked again, and Ivor tried to 
join his cry to hers. They heard an answering 
" hullo " somewhere, but the rising fog pre- 
vented their seeing the speaker. 

" Here, by the stile," screamed Mara. 

" All right," was the cheery answer. 

In a few seconds Captain Herbert stood be- 
fore them. 

" Both safe, thank God !" he said. " Where 
is Mr. Glyn ?" 

Where ? Mara, in her utter selfishness, had 
never thought of him. 

" He is gone home," murmured Ivor. 

" Give me the boy, Mara, and follow. Now 
my little man, get upon me pickaback, and 
we'll be home in a twinkling. My back's 
stronger than Miss Vaughan's, and I know 
every step of the way. The moon's behind 
the fog, and she'll show directly." 

The exhausted child changed bearers, and 
the good-humoured Captain proceeded. But 
he soon began to puff and blow audibly, for 
Ivor was no light weight. Mara kept close 
behind, and helped to support him. The moon 
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broke forth from the fog, and the cheery Cap- 
tain welcomed her with a whistle. 

"She's a more constant dame than you, 
Mara," he said, " I haven't seen you for ages. 
Why do you keep away from us, when you 
know we look on you almost as one of our 
own children ?" 

" I cannot come," said Mara, abruptly. 

" You used to come, but since you've taken 
to this workhouse tom-foolery, you don't do 
anything like other people." 

" Oh, Captain Herbert, you little know !" 
said Mara. 

" Hold hard, my lad !" he said, as he stum- 
bled, and Ivor's hands relaxed. 

" You were almost over the cliff," shrieked 
Mara, clutching the boy. 

" Too old a sailor, my girl ; but the child's 
as cold as a cockle. Poor little fellow, 'twas 
a pity they didn't let Shanno keep him. But 
you're kind to him, and that's something. 
You used to have a temper of your own, I 
don't know how you manage the children so 
tidily." 

" They've no one else, and I've no one 
else." 
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" For shame, Mara ! You with a father, 
sister, friends, to say that !" 

" Nobody cares for me now, and I — I am 
wretched I" 

" Fiddle-de-dee. You forget the blessings 
of life." 

" Life has nothing but disappointment and 
desertion. / never forget, I wish I could. 
Dear Captain Herbert, will he ever come 
back ?" 

" Mara, Mara, don't talk of that, or we 
shall be all lost together." 

Captain Herbert's voice trembled, and he 
staggered under Ivor. 

" I have been hoping so long," said Mara, 
*" and now I begin to despair." 

"Poor child! poor child! Your love was 
great indeed. God help us all ! The sea is a 
terrible monster ; cheer up, my darling, and 
think of some one else. Ah ! there's the light 
in Davy Jones's cottage. All hands to the 
pump, and we shall be on shore in a giffy ; 
the Foundling shall come to our house, to- 
night, and have a warm bed and blankets." 

" He must go to the Workhouse," said 
Mara. 
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" He shall not. Plas is half a mile nearer 
than the Union, and we can get Llewellen at 
once. Poor child I suppose it was Rhys bach, 
or Pet Gwenny, or any one of the dozen. Do 
you think I should let them go to the Work- 
house ? Why shouldn't I take as much care 
of you, poor, innocent, shipwrecked orphan ? 
You must come too, Mara, you're quite worn 
out." 

Suddenly the distant town appeared, and 
Mara's heart leapt for joy. Lights in the cot- 
tages on the beach — lights in the houses on 
the pier— lights in Plas Arymor. How bright 
and cheerful they looked to the toilers on the 
Cliff! 

" Now you know what the sight of a light- 
house is to a shipwrecked sailor, Mara," said 
the Captain. 

" How can I ever thank you as I ought ?" 
she said. 

" By coming to see us, and cheering up, my 
dear," was the reply. 

A little farther on, and the Workhouse ap- 
peared ; its many windows radiant with flick- 
ering candles. Mara knew what was going on 
within, and trembled for the children. 
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As they came towards the end of the cliff, 
the Captain paused for breath. 

" Either the boy is dead or asleep," he said, 
" for he does not move. There's a light below. 
Shout, Mara, for help !" 

Mara screeched out the word " Help," and 
the light moved up the cliff. 

A sailor came to the rescue, lanthorn in 
hand, and carried Ivor for the Captain. With 
this reinforcement they soon reached Plas. 

The Captain took Ivor from the sailor, and 
hastened in, calling, at the top of his voice, 
" Mother ! Harrie ! Sophy ! boys ! girls ! 
Name o' Goodness, where are you all ? Bring 
a light. Here's Mara and a drowned Found- 
ling." 

Mrs. Herbert, her two daughters-in-law, half 
a dozen children, and Mr. Traherne issued from 
the drawing-room. 

" My dear — my dear ! what is the matter ?" 
said Mrs. Herbert, who held a large candle in 
her hand, which, in her haste, she had taken 
from the candlestick. " What have you got 
there ? Some sea-monster, I shouldn't won- 
der. Mara, my dear girl, I am as glad to see 
you as — as — " v 
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Mrs. Herbert paused, and began to cry. 
She never saw Mara without thinking of her 
lost darling, Gerwyn. 

" Bowl out the salt water, mother, and let's . 
have lots of fresh — boiling hot — and plenty of 
toddy. Look at this poor innocent," said the 
Captain. 

He carried Ivor into the dining-room, and 
laid him on the sofa. Mara took him in her 
arms to the fire, and began to chafe his poor 
limbs. 

" Is he dead ?" she asked, shivering all over. 

" No, dear, no," answered Mrs. Llewellen, 
kneeling down by the child, and helping to 
rub his feet and hands. 

Her terrified face belied her words. Ivor 
showed no signs of life, and was pale and 
rigid. 

" Mally ! Peggy ! Ann ! where are you all V 
screamed Mrs. Herbert in the passage, " why 
don't you come ? The Captain's brought in a 
dead baby." 

The servants soon appeared. 

" Water, hot, strong — no, boiling — at once, 
girls. Brandy, to bring him to life. Get the 
spirits, brother — flannels — get everything. 
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Keys ? where are they ? Where is Harrie ? 
Mally, look in my work-basket. Totty, run 
up to Grandmother's — " 

" Pocket, Grandma," supplied a little girl, 
poking her fat hand in Mrs. Herbert's pocket, 
and producing the keys. 

" Where's Llewellen ?" said Captain Her- 
bert. " A doctor's always out of the way 
when he's wanted. Go and fetch him, one of 
you. Where's the brandy ?" 

Mr. Traherne appeared, a bottle in each 
hand. 

" 111 answer for it you know where to find 
it, brother-in-law," he added, taking a bottle, 
and carrying it to Mara. 

" Mara, my dear, what is it ?" said Mr. Tra- 
herne. "I wish — I wish — you would leave 
that Workhouse. Who is the boy ?" 

" Ivor," said Mara, and the word seemed to 
hiss out from between her teeth. 

" Don't, Mara, don't !" said the Parson, 
shrinking back. " Is it Gerwyn Ivor ?" 

" Come up-stairs — to Harrie's room," said 
Mrs. Herbert, bustling in. "Blankets — hot 
bottle — warming-pan — all ready." 
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" He has swallowed the brandy !" cried Mrs. 
Llewellen. 

" Let me carry him," said Captain Herbert, 
taking Ivor from Mara's lap, and following his 
wife. 

All the party went up-stairs, into Angha- 
rnd's pretty bedroom, bright with pink chintz 
and the accessories of young ladyhood. 

"Poor love!" said Mrs. Herbert, as the 
Captain laid him on the bed, and Mara covered 
him up in blankets, and began to chafe his 
foot, 

"If you would bring a hot bath, some of 
you," who Hiiid, turning suddenly round. 

" Yon, indeed !" said the maids, and ran out 
of I ho room. 

Ono little girl undressed in a corner, and 
bronght her flannel petticoat and socks to 

Mam, paying, 

" Put them on — I'll fetch some more." 

Another wanted to rub his feet. 

A third Haiti, ,f T saw his eyes open." 

11 Will you take the children from the 
room V* mU\ Mara, impatiently to Mrs. Rhys. 

That UtUo lady was looking on, and doing 
nothing 
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" Fine airs for a Union schoolmistress !" 
she said, as she swept out of the room, telling 
the children to follow ; " and all this fuss 
about a wretched foundling ! I wonder what 
Harrie will say to her new bedfellow." 

" I will go and see after Llewellen," said 
the Captain. " Sophy, give Mara a glass of 
brandy-and- water, hot and strong. She is 
frightened to death. Come with me." 

They found Mr. Traherne in the dining- 
room, indulging in the said stomachic. 

" I have prepared this for you, Captain," he 
said, hastily, and the Captain, winking at 
Sophia, drank down his brother-in-law's spirits 
and water. 

A warm bath gradually restored Ivor to 
life, and when he first opened his large, be- 
wildered eyes, Mara and Mrs. Herbert uttered 
a simultaneous cry of joy. 

" I am just as glad as if it was one of our 
own," she said, as Mara put the child again 
between the blankets, and burst into a flood of 
tears. " My dear Mara, don't cry ; the child 
is recovering. Mara, fach! you have been 
frightened to death. Why doesn't Sophia 
bring the brandy ?" 
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Ivor again opened his eyes, murmured 
" dear governess, I am warm now," and kissed 
the cheek pressed close to his face. 

Mara fell on her knees, buried her face in 
the bedclothes, and sobbed. 

Mrs. Herbert put her hand on her head, and 
Ivor said, 

" Don't cry — I am so happy. This place is 
just like Heaven. Kiss me again, dear gover- 
ness." 

Mara rose and bent over the child, who 
freed his arms from the blankets, and put 
them round her neck. Mrs. Herbert began to 
cry, and when Mara rose from the bed, she 
took her in her arms and kissed her. 

Mara leant her head on her shoulder, and 
sobbed aloud. 

" Dear child ! I didn't know you were so 
tender-hearted," said Mrs. Herbert. "Why 
do you never come here ? I love you as if 
you were my daughter." 

Here Mrs. Herbert sobbed for company. 

" Oh, if you only knew," said Mara ; "if I 
could only tell you all !" 

"I know how you loved him, and how 
he loved you. My darling boy. My Ben- 
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jamin. My best beloved. My brave, noble 
Gerwyn." 

Mrs. Herbert and Mara had no more words 
at command ; their sobs choked further speech. 
Ivor got up in his bed, and began to cry with 
them. This effectually checked their grief, 
and with one long kiss they separated. 

Mrs. Llewellen came in, and made Mara, 
phivering as she was with cold and emotion, 
drink the brandy she brought her ; and so 
that painful scene came to an end. Then 
the Doctor's good wife fed Ivor with warm 
soup, until he, too, was refreshed, and fell 
asleep. 

Mara watched him anxiously, but not long, 
for she was summoned downstairs to Mr. 
Roderick. 

" You must stay here to-night, Mara/' said 
Mrs. Herbert. 

" I fear I cannot/' replied Mara kissing her, 
the child, and Sophia, and hurrying away. 

On the stairs she was met by Mr. Tra- 
herne. 

" Roderick is in the dining-room," he said. 
" Come one moment into the drawing-room 
with me." 

VOL, I. 16 
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Mrs. Rhys was there, which annoyed the 
parson. He whispered to Mara — 

" Will you leave the Workhouse, my dear ? 
You know I would do anything — you know, 
don't you V 9 

" Yes, yes," said Mara impatiently. 

" I loved him better than anyone else ; you 
know that, don't you ? Still I wish you would 
try to forget him, and marry Mr. Glyn, or 
even that confounded methodist, Morris. 
Best for all — best for all. Will you, my 
dear ?" 

" No !" said Mara, resolutely breaking 
away from Mr. Traherne, on whom brandy had 
its usual potent effect. 

" Dear me ! what shall I do ?" muttered 
the parson. " She so headstrong ! he so bold. 
What could I do ? My poor, bewildered 
memory, where is it? I wish Gerwyn were 
here. He used to knock things into me, as 
he called it." 

"A very disagreeable person, that Miss 
Vaughan," said Mrs. Rhys from her sofa. 

" Not at all ! not at all ! Gerwyn was fond 
of her, ma'am, and that was quite enough," 
said Mr. Traherne going out of the room. 
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Mara found Mr. Roderick in a very irritable 
frame of mind. She had much difficulty in 
commanding her own temper during the con- 
versation that took place between them. 

" A pretty mess you have got us all into, 
Miss Vaughan," began the little master ; 
" this is the return you make me for allowing 
you to take the children out for walks ! Three 
of 'em nearly drowned, and Mr. Glyn and the 
Foundling brought in for dead ! Mrs. R. 
in hysterics from fright, and the House be- 
sieged by gossips. You must come back di- 
rectly !" 

" Must !" said Mara. " Who can make 
me ?" 

" I — unless you mean to throw up your 
situation, and you can't do that without 
notice." 

" I cannot leave Ivor." 

" Captain Herbert has promised to take 
care of him. Your preference for that little 
idiot is talked of all through the House." 

" How dare those people to talk of me !" 

" The tongue's made to talk, Miss Vaughan, 
and paupers' tongues are no different from 
other people's." 

16—2 
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Mara struggled hard for the mastery over 
herself, as she said — 

"I am quite indifferent to people's tongues, 
Mr. Roderick. Perhaps, we had better go at 
once." 

Mr. Roderick's temper was softened by 
Mara's submission, but he little knew how 
much she disliked him. Ever since she had 
been at the Workhouse, he had been either 
offensively attentive, or surly and tyrannical, 
and she always found it difficult to keep him 
at a distance. 

Captain Herbert came in and told Mara 
that she must stay the night. 

" I cannot, thank you," she said decidedly. 
"I must go with Mr. Roderick." 

" Must ! Why ?" 

" Because he says so." 

" Rules are rules, Captain, as you know," 
said the Master. 

" Good-night, dear Captain Herbert," said 
Mara. ' £ Take care of Ivor, and I will come 
to-morrow and fetch him. I am quite ready, 
Mr. Roderick." 

She went away followed by the Master, who 
after a short silence, said — 
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"I beg your pardon if I spoke hastily, 
Miss Vaughan, but my temper was up. And 
no wonder, I am sure you will say. Miss 
Herbert left the children at the door, who 
made a nice hash of the story. My mind 
went to two inquests and the dead-house at 
once. Then George and Emily had to be 
changed — in came a dozen tramps with orders 
for a night's lodging — off went Mrs. It. in 
hysterics — up came all Arymor to hear the 
news — and nobody to help but Delia." 

Mara made no comment on this, so the 
irritable little man was huffed. 

" I gave Gipsy George a good flogging," he 
said snappishly. 

" You did ? what for ?" cried Mara an- 
grily. 

" For neglecting the little ones. A sort of 
vicarious flogging, Miss Vaughan. I hope 
youll remember in future that eight o'clock's 
the hour for closing the House. We're hard 
upon midnight now." 

Mara made no reply, and the master could 
not see the angry flush on her cheek for the 
darkness. 

When they reached the Workhouse several 
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people were still about waiting for the news ; 
amongst them Betty True Blue. 

" Where's the Foundling, sir ? Is Mr. Glyn 
safe ?" echoed on all sides. 

" Both safe," said the Master. 

" More's the pity for Mynydd," said one. 
"If the sea had taken him, all his troubles 
'ould be over." 

" The sea's better than the union," said 
Betty True Blue. "It do swallow you up, 
sure, and there's an end of you ; but the 
union do sell you up, and swallow you up, 
and cast you up again, and pitch you about, 
till you might be one of them balls the jug- 
glers is playing with." 

" I wonder you come into it so often," said 
the Master. 

" I come for change of air, sir. All great 
ladies is going from the country to the salt 
water and back again for their health." 

" I wish you would all go home !" said Mr. 
Roderick, going into the house. 

Betty detained Mara to say — 

" If you do be wanting help give me a 
wink, and I'll have the rheumatics 'rectly, 
and be here as fast as they'll let me. You 
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know, Miss fach, I am willing to do anything 
for you, for your own sake and Master Ger- 
wyn's. I am not forgetting how he was stand- 
ing at the top of my pig-stye with my little 
pig in his arms, when the sea broke into the 
house. ' Hurrah !' he was crying, ' Betty 
True Blue, here's your squeaker roaring like a 
radical/ and he did give him to me safe 
enough, before he did think of himself." 

" Good-bye, Betty," said Mara, squeezing 
the good woman's hand. 

" Good-night, Miss/' said several voices. 
" God bless you for caring for poor orphans." 

Mara heard the blessing, and felt humble 
and sad. 



CHAPTER IV. 



" That is my good that doth me good." 

" On prend plus de mouches avec du miel qu' avec du 
vinaigre." 

When Angharad had leisure to consider her 
condition, she found herself very wet, indeed. 
Mrs. Meek and the kitchen-maid bustled about 
in search of a change of garments, and the 
former placed her wardrobe and bed-room at 
Angharad's disposal. But as she was a tall, 
thin woman, and Angharad rather short and 
plump, the clothes were not very suitable. 
Angharad looked at them ruefully as they lay 
on the bed, and wondered how she should 
manage to walk home in them. 

" Thank you a hundred times, Mrs. Meek," 
she said. " I will not trouble you to stay. 
Hannah will help me. We are old friends, 
you know. I should be so thankful for a cup 
of tea, if you would make me one." 
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When Mrs. Meek "understood the latter 
request, she went away to prepare the tea, 
saying — 

" You will excuse taking it in my room." 

" Now, Hannah," said Angharad, " I can- 
not put on these things, and you must bring 
me your Sunday clothes directly, hat and all. 
Make haste, for I am shivering all over, and 
as lame as a one-legged chicken." 

" You are hurt, Miss ?" 

" Only a little sprain.. Make haste." 

Hannah went, and returned with her best 
suit. 

" Thanks, Hannah ; now you may go. I 
shall soon be dressed." 

" I'm quite ashamed, Miss," said Hannah. 

" Oh ! you needn't be. I delight in the 
Welsh dress, and think it most becoming." 

When Hannah was gone, Angharad made a 
very wry face as she looked at her sprained 
ankle, and a very merry one as she took up a 
pair of hob-nailed shoes. 

" Easy slippers for a gouty ankle," she said, 
and began to dress.. 

She was not long in metamorphosing her- 
self into a very smart peasant girl, and as she 
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looked in the glass, she smiled complacently, 
and thought herself decidedly good-looking. 
The costume became her well. A flannel pet- 
ticoat striped with purple and red, a short 
over-gown of pink and white calico, looped up 
behind, and open in front ; a full lace cap, 
richly adorned with pink ribbons ; and a high 
conical black beaver hat. Her black eyes 
sparkled from beneath the brim of the beaver 
like beads of dew in the moonshine. 

She left the shoes and stockings until the 
last, and when she sat down on a stool to put 
them on, she made another wry face. But 
the little white feet were pushed bravely into 
the black worsted stockings and hob-nailed 
shoes, and she did her best not to limp as she 
went down to the housekeepers room. But 
that solemn apartment was untenanted. A 
comfortable tea was prepared by the fire, and 
Angharad sat down in Mrs. Meek's easy chair, 
put her feet on the fender, and began to stroke 
a fine tortoiseshell cat asleep on the hearthrug. 

" How can he live with stupid old people 
like these ?" she thought. " No wonder he is 
moped to death. Even this room smells as 
old as the ark." 



A 
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Her reverie was interrupted by the entrance 
of Jolly, who looked at her and was about to 
retreat, when she got up and dropped him a 
curtsy. 

" I beg your pardon, young woman," he 
said. " Mrs. Meek will be here directly. Tell 
her Mr. Glyn wants brandy and water, and 
wishes to know how Miss Herbert is." 

" Yes, sir," said Angharad, dropping an- 
other curtsy, and re-seating herself. Jolly 
disappeared. 

" He knows how to take care of himself, 
doesn't he, you fat, sleepy, stupid old puss ?" 
said Angharad, stroking the cat backwards, and 
making him growl and wag his tail. " Poor 
Gerwyn used to say that rather than not talk 
at all I should talk to the cat. So, pussy, 
don't be cross, for you see I can't help it. 
Even the cats here are morose." 

Here Mrs. Meek came in with a glass of 
negus in her hand. 

" Miss Herbert, Master begs you will drink 
this," she said, and stopped short on seeing 
the hat. " I thought Miss Herbert was here." 

Angharad rose, and dropping another 
curtsy, began to talk ungrammatical Welsh. 
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Thanks to her English education, she could 
not speak her native tongue. Thanks also to 
Mrs. Meek's deafness, her faults were not per- 
ceived. With some effort of lungs and brain, 
.she made the housekeeper understand that she 
wanted a housemaid's place. 

" A housemaid !" said Mrs. Meek, " We 
don't keep one just at present. Besides, you 
are too young." 

" I am very strong, my lady," said Angharad. 

" Well, wait a bit, and I will talk to you 
about it. I must take this negus to Miss 
Herbert. Where on earth is she gone ! Not 
in the bedroom, not here, and Mr. Glyn making 
such a fuss ! One 'ould think she was a 
duchess !" 

The latter part of this speech was in Eng- 
lish, the former in Welsh. 

As Mrs. Meek went out at one door, Mr. 
Glyn came in at another. Seeing a stranger, 
he was going away, but Angharad got up, 
made her best curtsy, and, hanging down 
her head, said, 

" If you do please, sir — I was tell to come to 
speak with you. I haven't much English, sir ; 
but I was hear you was want a house-maid." 
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"Oh, indeed ! Mrs. Meek will talk to you 
about it. Here she is," said Mr. Glyn, about 
to beat a retreat, as Mrs. Meek returned with 
the negus. 

" I can't find Miss Herbert anywhere, sir," 
she said. " The negus is getting cold." 

" Not find Miss Herbert !" said Mr. Glyn. 

"I was see Miss Herbert, sir, when I waa 
come up the hill," said Angharad, curtsying 
demurely. 

" A very modest young 'ooman," said Mrs. 
Meek to herself. 

" Then she must be gone !" said Mr. Glyn, 
annoyed. " Meek, why did you let her 

go r 

" How should I keep her, sir ?" said Mrs. 
Meek. 

" Where was she ?" asked Mr. Glyn, impa- 
tiently looking at Angharad. 

" Dym Saesnaeg, sir," was the reply. 

" No English ! why you have just been talk- 
ing English." 

Mr. Jolly came in. 

" Jolly, go and look after Miss Herbert," 
said Mr. Glyn. " It is much too late for her 
to be out alone." 
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" I will be finding her, sir," said Angharad, 
curtsying again, and feeling that Mrs. Meek's 
eyes were on her. " Come you ! She do be 
very wild young lady, they are saying." 

" I should think so !" said Mrs. Meek. 

" Miss Herbert is .... " began Mr. Glyn, 
looking red and pugilistic. 

" A coquette, they was saying, Mr. Glyn," 
said Angharad, looking him full in the face. 

A merry laugh rang through the dingy- 
room, and Angharad, making another little 
curtsey, clapped her hands, and exclaimed — 

"None of you knew me! not even Mrs. 
Meek !" 

" What a witch you are/' said Mr. Glyn, 
joining in the laugh. 

Jolly went up to Mrs. Meek and shouted 
in her ear, 

" Master is laughing again. Do you hear ?" 

Mrs. Meek t uplifted hands and eyes, and 
then glanced at Angharad. So did Mr. Glyn 
and Jolly, very admiringly. Meanwhile, 
Angharad perceived that Mr. Glyn had put 
on an unusually tidy coat, and brushed his 
hair into a curl. 

" What had I better do V she asked, see- 
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ing six eyes fixed upon her. " They will be 
anxious about me at home, and there seems 
no chance of Llewellen. Will you let Hannah 
go home with me V 

" I have ordered the carriage, " said Mr. 
Glyn, " and if you will do me the honour to 
stay till your brother comes, you can both go 
home together. I know you have sprained 
your ankle." 

The six eyes were turned upon the worsted 
stockings and hob-nailed shoes. Angharad 
blushed, and said quickly — 

" It is nothing. I can walk very well. 
Look, I don't want the carriage, though I 
am very, very much obliged to you for think- 
ing of it." 

She began her way to the tea-table, but in 
spite of her best efforts, limped as she walked. 

" That is settled," said Mr. Glyn. " Jolly, 
see that old Matthias gets the carriage." 

Angharad stooped over the cat to hide an 
involuntary smile, as a vision of Matthias in 
ancient livery, and the family coach, more 
ancient still, arose before her. 

Voices were heard without, and in a few 
seconds, Dr. Herbert entered. 
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"Llewellen will be so cross," whispered 
Angharad to Mr. Glyn, nevertheless, she 
dropped him a curtsy. 

" The boy has disappeared/' said the Doctor. 
a We looked for him everywhere. Of course 
they sent people across the cliff from Arymor, 
and they carried him off. But I have sent a 
messenger each way, and we shall hear almost 
immediately." 

" Ivor gone !" said Mr. Glyn and Angharad 
simultaneously. 

" He is all right. Don't be afraid. Where 
is Angharad ?" 

She was too alarmed about Ivor, to carry 
on her jest, and said, 

"Here am I, Llewellen. What if Ivor 
has gone away alone, and tumbled over the 
cliff?" 

"Harrie, you are incorrigible;" said the 
Doctor. " Why do you travesty yourself like 
an actress ?" 

"I was tumple into the river, see you," 
said Angharad, her sense of humour over- 
coming her fear. 

"And she has sprained her ankle," said 
Mr. Glyn. " Come with me, Herbert, while 
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she has some tea. Mrs. Meek, make Miss 
Herbert comfortable." 

Mr. Glyn could not rest until he had news 
of Ivor. He and Dr. Herbert walked up 
and down outside the house for half-an-hour, 
while Angharad, equally anxious, sat by the 
fire within. At the expiration of that period, 
a man on horseback brought the news that 
Ivor was safe at Pl&s. 

" Now you must come in and have a glass 
of wine," said Mr. Glyn. " Your sister will 
be ready — will — will come too." 

Mr. Glyn led the way into the library, and 
leaving Dr. Herbert there, went to fetch 
Angharad. He helped her through the 
passages, and put her into ihe only easy chair 
in the library. Mrs. Meek peeped after them. 

While the gentlemen drank their wine, 
Angharad examined the room. She thought 
she had never seen so melancholy a den. 
There was the old arm chair on which she sat, 
a middle table covered with worn red cloth, 
and heaped with books, a side table piled 
with unopened newspapers. There were un- 
used fishing rods in the corners of the room, 
a rusty gun, a rickety easel, on which stood a 

vol. i. 17 
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half-finished sketch, bits of dusty oil-painting 
hanging about, and musty-looking books from 
floor to ceiling. And on a rusty hook in the 
window, was an empty bird-cage ; on a rusty 
nail beside it, a child's whip, and two little 
drum-sticks. . 

At sight of these, Angharad's eyes filled 
with tears. A. sudden pause in the conversa- 
tion of the gentlemen made her look found, 
and she met Mr. Glyn's eyes, fixed upon her. 
Sl^e smiled sadly through her tears, and re- 
ceived a smile and glance in return, so sad 
that she never forgot them. 

Dr. Herbert must have been conscious of 
the interchange of looks, for he rose to go. 
The carriage was at the door, and Mr. Glyn 
offered Angharad his arm, who did her best 
not to cry out, as she rose suddenly from her 
chair, to take it. She felt her sprain acutely, 
and Mr. Glyn saw that she did. 

" I am so sorry," he began. 

" Never mind," she said, resuming her 
accustomed gaiety. " Llewellen will be 
charmed to practise upon me to-morrow. I 
see such bandages and embrocations in pros- 
pective." 
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Mr. Glyn, however, only saw the tear that 
still glittered on her eyelash, and when he 
returned to his study, he gazed on the chair 
in which she had sat, and thought of her 
bright eyes, and April-day face. He had just 
seen her in a new light. Hitherto she had 
been to him contradictory, teazing, attractive ; 
now she was gentle, tender, womanly ; and 
whatever effect the charm of manner may 
have upon the mind, it is these softer graces 
that win the heart. If Mr. Glyn had been 
sometimes drawn out of himself, by the pretty 
coquetries of the child, he was still more 
touched by the feeling of the woman. Had 
she not done much to know that he was safe ? 
Had she not shown unusual emotion when 
she found him ? Had she not wept for him 
when she saw his children's toys ? But- 
there is always a but — would she not have 
done the same for any one else ? Would she 
not have rushed, equally, after a common 
sailor one moment, and disguised herself in 
peasant's costume the next ? 

" Fool that I am ! I, who have been once 
so basely deceived, am I letting myself be 
inveigled into love again by this child ? 

17—2 
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Shall I be caught by a bright eye, a tear, a 
tricksy manner, a roguish smile, a pretty 
attention ? I who have fled from women as 
from basilisks, these last ten years. No ! 
no ! It is a new temptation of the evil 
one, and must be resisted." 

Mr. Glyn set his teeth, knitted his brows, 
and taking down a large folio, began to read ; 
but ever and anon his eyes turned to that 
fascinating chair, where he saw the Vision, 
said to have tempted the saints of old, that 
had tempted the first man, and would, per- 
haps, tempt the last. Alas, poor Mr. Glyn ! 

While he was thus occupied, Angharad and 
her brother were carrying on the following 
conversation : 

" This carriage is as musty as Jolly and 
Meek," said she, seeing his eyes fixed upon 
her. " I wonder when the lamps were lighted 
last. I am sure we should find bird's nests 
and hens eggs if we were to look." 

" Don't be so absurd, Harrie. Your whole 
conduct is ridiculous. If my mother had an 
eye in her head, she would take better care 
of you. What business had you to go rushing 
about after Mr. Glyn ?" 
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"You know, Mr. Particular, that I only- 
wanted to see if he and Ivor were safe, and 
I can tell you I was near running into the 
sea in my terror ; then, instead of lecturing 
me, you would have had to buy new mourn- 
ing." 

" It is not discreet for any girl to be hunt- 
ing a man, as you do Mr. Glyn, not if he was 
old enough to be her grandfather." 

" I hunt Mr. Glyn ? Why, you know you 
were complaining the other day that there 
were no hounds in the neighbourhood." 

" Nonsense ! you know you are always 
meeting him. And then to dress yourself up 
in that disguise ! I should think you ten 
instead of twenty." 

"Twenty-three, my next birth-day, most 
grim and ill-humoured of brothers ! Don't 
jou think the costume became me ? It 
would have done your heart good to have 
Been Mr. Glyn laugh. I heard that long- 
faced Jolly utter a thanksgiving. That was 
my doing, Sir Knight of the Mortar and 
Pestle. And more than all your boluses and 
pills ever did." 

This was the climax of Ang^arad's satire. 
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She knew that her brother, who had duly 
taken out his diploma as physician, wished 
to ignore the fact that he dispensed his own 
medicines. He was obliged to do it if he 
was to live by his profession, but it was his 
bitterest pill. 

" You may jeer as you like, Angharad, but 
it is not proper for a young lady, who has ar- 
rived at years of discretion — though this you 
certainly have not done — to be found half 
drowned with a gentleman, and — " 

A peal of laughter interrupted this speech. 

"JMy dearest Llew, if you could have seen 
Mr. Glyn! I die of the recollection. He 
looked like a dog that one throws into the 
water, and that comes out dripping. I assure 
you he is no Orlando Furioso, and did not go 
in search of the adventure, if I did." 

" That I can readily believe. He has more 
common sense." 

" Excuse me. That is just the article he 
wants. No man of common sense shuts him- 
self up in a musty room when he can have the 
run of a big house, or eschews society when 
he can get the best to be had, or flies from 
the sweet platitudes of female conversation 
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when they are within earshot, or is guilty of 
a hundred other misanthropical follies. We 
were not brought into the world for this, Dr. 
Wiseacre/' 

" At any rate it is not your mission to con- 
vert him." 

" How do you know what my mission is ? 
Every woman has one : I once heard a lecture 
on woman's work, and woman's mission, and 
I am convinced mine is to convert Mr. Glyn, 
and make him a useful member of society." 

" Harrie, you are incorrigible." 

" Then you waste time in trying to correct 
me. You shall see how sage I will be in 
future. The young Anacharsis was never 
wiser. When I next meet Mr. Glyn, I wont 
look at him, I wont be so bold as to speak to 
him. And if he ask the reason, I will softly 
murmur ' Llewellen/ " 

As Angharad declared her resolution, the 
carriage reached Pl&s, and she and her 
brother were soon greeted by questions and 
explanations innumerable. She found a very 
indulgent judge in her mother, who expressed 
herself heartily glad that some decent woman 
had penetrated Brynmawr. 
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"You will have to sleep with a pauper, 
Harrie," said little Mrs. Rhys, with a dainty- 
toss of her head. 

" He has been into a warm bath, and has 
on one of your nightgowns," said Mrs. Llew- 
ellen, " You need not mind sleeping with 
him." 

" If she does, there are other beds in the 
house/' said Mrs. Herbert. 

" I don't mind at all," said Harrie magnani- 
mously. 

" You had better see to your daughter's foot, 
mother," said the Doctor. " In her quixotic 
anxiety, she has sprained it." 

Mrs. Herbert was much excited at this in- 
telligence, and poor Harrie was instantly sub- 
jected to the dreaded fomentations, and 
ordered to bed. Dr. Herbert, however, 
declared the sprain slight, and that it would 
be well in a day or two. The Captain insisted 
upon carrying his darling up to her room, as 
he had done Ivor, and wished Mr. Glyn had 
been " full fathom five " in the deep, or any- 
where else, before he had caused her any pain. 

The Captain and his wife stood a few mo- 
ments by the bedside to look at Ivor. 
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" Poor innocent ! Poor little fellow ! what 
is to become of him ?" was the question of 
each. " He doesn't look like a pauper." 

" I feel sure he is the son of some cruel 
prince/' said Angharad, " who has deserted 
his mother, and I wish you would adopt 
him." 

" Oh, my dear !" cried the Captain. 
" WeVe a score of our own." 

" Poor darling !" said Mrs. Herbert, stoop- 
ing to kiss the boy and smooth his bed- 
clothes. " May God be more merciful to you 
than your relations." 

When Angharad was left alone she sat 
down by a bright fire to reflect on the events 
of the day. In spite of her jesting, she had 
not been indifferent to her brother's lecture, 
and she took herself to task concerning her 
intercourse with Mr. Glyn. 

" Have I been so forward ?" she asked her- 
self. " Have I had any ulterior views in my 
wish to do him good? I must have done 
something wrong, or Llewellen would not 
have attacked me. I am sure he was the 
greatest flirt in the country until Sophy 
caught him. Mara too ! she made some 
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stupid comment upon my conduct, and she 
was not so very strict herself when poor 
Gerwyn was here. Everybody forgets his 
own faults, and picks holes in other people. 
But, perhaps, I have gone out of my way '^to 
see after Mr. Glyn : and perhaps it was not 
my place to do it. I don't think he cares a 
pin for me, either. Still, he was quite affec- 
tionate to-night, almost what he used to be. 
I wonder whether I am a coquette ? I cer- 
tainly like to be admired, and especially wish 
Mr. Glyn to admire rne, if that is what people 
call coquetry. But Llewellen shall not have 
to reproach me again. I will be as stiff — as 
starched — as — Uncle Traherne's shirt-collars, if 
it costs me ever so much. But it was lucky 
for you, Master Ivor, that I was a coquette 
this morning, and ran after Mr. Glyn, because 
I was no longer one this afternoon. You 
would infallibly have been drowned if I had 
been a prude, so, vive la coquetterie. It is 
magnanimous of me to sleep with the Found- 
ling, I shouldn't have done it but for that 
silly little baby of a Nina, who thinks every- 
body beneath her who isn't adorned with 

V 
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diamonds. I wish, they hadn't put him into 
my bed." 

Angharad limped across to look at Ivor. 

" What a shame of me to say so, you poor, 
forsaken, fatherless, motherless, innocent 
child !" she continued, as she stooped to kiss 
the boy's pale cheek. 

" Not in bed yet !" shouted out a loud 
voice at the door, and Mrs. Herbert entered. 

" Yes I am, mamma/' said Angharad, get- 
ting into bed. " Tell one of the maids to look 
after the Foundling in the morning." 

" Good-night, my pet. Let us be thankful 
that you were providentially sent to save the 
child, and to make Glyn, Brynmawr, human 
once more." 

" No, mamma, no, you mistake — " began 
Harrie, but her mother kissed her and th e 
Foundling, and cut short further explanations,, 
by hurrying out of the room. 
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CHAPTER V. . 

" A vieux comptes nouvelles disputes." 
" Do good, and then do it again." 

The next day was Saturday, the busiest of 
days at the Workhouse. Mara could not get 
away to fetch Ivor until the afternoon, and 
before that came, she had much to do and 
endure. Mr. and Mrs. Roderick considered 
her the cause of the unusual excitement and 
late hours of the previous day, and were evi- 
dently annoyed with her. Moreover, the 
master underwent an examination by Mr. 
Glyn concerning the children, and when it 
came out that he had flogged George, Mr. 
Glyn showed his displeasure more openly 
than was his custom. 

" The boy was not to blame," he said, "he 
m erely went in search of the Foundling, and 
the tide came upon them unaware. " 

" Then Miss Vaughan was to blame, sir," 
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said the Master, who suspected that Mr. 
Glyn, like himself, was an admirer of the 
handsome Mara. 

"Possibly. But you did not flog Miss 
Vaughan," said Mr. Glyn, dryly. " If we run 
the thing to ground, / am to blame, who took 
on myself to allow her and the children the 
benefit of walks on the sea-shore. If you 
will let me, therefore, be the scape-goat, I 
will take the fault on myself also. George is 
a fine, brave fellow, and ought not to have 
been punished." 

"He is very bold and impertinent, and 
browbeats me," said the Master. 

" What has he said ?" 

" That he would do the same again to save 
Ivor." 

" Hum ! so would I !" said Mr. Glyn ; " but 
you would not flog me. When can George 
come to me V 

" After Christmas, sir." 

" Then we will consider that point as 
settled, and I am sure you will let this little 
affair die a natural death. The poor Found- 
ling is saved after much danger, and nobody 
is the worse for it." 
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" It cannot die a natural death, sir, for 
all the gossips talk of nothing but your cou- 
rage, and Miss Vaughan's love for that idiot 
boy. They do say — " 

" Never mind what they say," said Mr. 
Glyn, sternly. " If Miss Vaughan does her 
duty, we want nothing more. The guardians 
are satisfied with her, and so am I. May I 
see Miss Vaughan herself ?" 

" Certainly, sir," said the master, super- 
ciliously, adding, as he left the board-room, 
" There's more underneath all this than the 
world knows of." 

He soon returned with Mara. 

" I will not keep you, Roderick," said Mr. 
Glyn, and the little man soon went away, 
muttering to himself something about chair- 
men and school-mistresses. Mr. Glyn's hesi- 
tation of manner returned when he was left 
alone with Mara. 

" Excuse me, Miss Vaughan," he began, 
" but as the guardians are gone, and I have a 
little time, I took the liberty of asking to see 
you, just to enquire how this affair came 
about. You look ill. I am afraid your, 
generous exertions — " 
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" Thank you, Mr. Glyn, I am quite well. 
Now I have the opportunity, may I thank 
you from my very heart for what you did for 
those poor children. God will bless you. 
You saved his life — Ivor's. Oh ! Mr. Glyn !" 

Tears came into Mara's eyes, and Mr. Glyn 
grew embarrassed. 

" Do not name that," he said, " I am glad 
to have been the instrument of good. But * 
you, Miss Vaughan ! you will be more careful 
in future, not — not on the children's account, 
but on your own. Your heroism was great, 
but caution is the better part of valour, and 
— and — you understand, I am sure." 

" Perfectly," said Mara, colouring. " I 
was careless, and oh ! I have been punished 
enough." 

" Why were the children so far away from 
you ? and, may I ask, what brought Miss 
Herbert on the scene ?" 

Mr. Glyn coloured in his turn, as he asked 
the question. 

" She was going over the beach, and seeing 
me, came and sat down by me," said Mara, 
with some hesitation. 

" Oh, indeed ! you are old friends, I fancy ?" 
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" Yes, and true ones. Angharad never for- 
sakes a friend." 

" I suppose she is — I mean, I know she is 
kind-hearted." 

" True as steel, Mr. Grlyn. She would die 
for any one she loves." 

" Perhaps she kept your attention engaged 
while the children strayed," said Mr. Grlyn. 

" Possibly," said Mara, shortly, remember- 
ing what the conversation had been. 

"Your father was at the Board to-day, 
and asked me about last night," said Mr. 

" He is waiting for me now," said Mara, 
" I have been so engaged that I have not yet 
seen him." 

" One word more, Miss Vaughan." This 
word was the one Mr. Grlyn had wanted to 
say from the first. " You must not make a 
favourite of Ivor. They gossip about it." 

Mr. Grlyn bolted, leaving Mara in much 
perplexity. 

No sooner was he gone, than Mr. Vaughan 
came into the room. He kissed Mara more 
affectionately than usual, and she returned 
his embrace with unaccustomed warmth. 
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"Are you ill, child?" he said anxiously. 
" You might have lost your life in that wild 
walk over the clifls." 

" I am well, father. Captain Herbert saved 
me from danger, if there was any." 

At the hated name, Mr. Vaughan's tempo- 
rary show of feeling was again clouded. 

" I thought of you and Nanno, father, as 
the night came on, and I heard the sea roar- 
ing beneath me," said Mara, simply. 

" Then you will avoid such adventures in 
future, by returning to us," said Mr. Vaughan. 

" I cannot, I cannot," was the reply, " I 
must not leave the children." 

" Your anxiety about them is praiseworthy, 
Mara, and I am glad to hear that you do your 
duty by them. But your duty to your father 
should be first. You rarely come home now. 
Nanno is lonely without you, and I feel that 
I ought to have two daughters." 

The stress on the ought roused Mara. 

" You have, father. I will come at Christ- 
mas, if I may. But oh ! do not ask me to 
leave the children." 

"Iara punished, indeed !" said Mr. Vaug- 
han. "I have thought too much of you, 
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Mara. You had your own way too much in 
being allowed to mix with the worldly- 
minded and irreligious, and this is the result." 

" Oh, father, you kept us strict enough." 

" Had I done so, you would not be here 
now. I shudder to think of your unprotected 
state last night. How long do you mean to 
continue in this degrading position ?" 

" I wish to stay until the children who were 
here when I first came, leave." 

" And then you will return to us ?" 

" Father, you used to tell me to live by 
the day. Who can look forward for three or 
four years V 

" You still think of remaining here so long ? 
You have been here nearly seven." 

" I cannot tell. I love the children, and 
had you seen their joy at seeing me safe this 
morning, you would not wonder that I do not 
wish to forsake them." 

" At Christmas, then, you will be at home. 
Perhaps you will consider the matter, and lay 
to heart where your duty lies by that time, 
and settle to remain with us. I fear filial 
love is shallow within you." 

" You are hard on me, father. Here I am 
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of use, but I would fain please you, indeed I 
would." 

" Then, my dear, let Christmas be the term 
of your sojourn here, and come home. I 
weary of your absence." 

Mara had never heard her father say so 
much before — had never before felt so tenderly 
towards him ; but she could not promise to 
return to Tyrmynydd. The sense of danger 
had brought these two natures nearer, but 
had made neither less yielding. A diversion 
was made in their conversation by the arrival 
of Mariana, who had heard of the adventure 
of the previous evening, and hastened to her 
sister. Her affections were made manifest by 
the occasion, and Mr. Vaughan looked on with 
troubled surprise, while his daughters wept 
in one another's arms. 

But Mara's duties soon called her away. 
She walked with her father and sister to the 
gate, kissed them, and returned sadly to the 
house. In the hall she met Betty True Blue. 

" Here I am, Miss fach" she said, " I was 
taken with the rheumatics so bad last night, 
after being out so late, that I am come here 
to be ground out of them. That is what I 
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am just telling Roderick, who do hate me, I 
am thinking. " 

" Oh, Betty, I am so glad to see you," said 
Mara. " You will take care of Ivor." 

" You needn't be telling, but I am come to 
try to help you. Mak' you haste ! they are 
keeping noise enough about you." 

As Mara went into Mrs. Roderick's room, 
she heard Nanny Crow's Beak's voice. She 
detested the woman, and would have re- 
treated, but her words arrested her steps. 

" Yes, sure, ma'am," she was saying to the 
Matron, who was ill in bed, "Mr. Glyn did 
actually send for Miss Vaughan. There's 
bold they are ! and that Foundling, too ! 
'Twas all for her sake he was risking his life, 
and not for the brat, I am bound. I 'ould 
like to be knowing who is the father of 
Mynydd. People are saying that the mo- 
ther—" 

"Hush! Nanny!" interrupted Mrs. Ro- 
derick. 

" Shame for them both, I am saying, 
ma'am, and I 'ont unsay my words. He chair- 
man and she school-missus ! And Gerwyn 
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Herbert as she is pretending to grieve for — 
he was too good for her, he was." 

" I have heard what you have been saying, 
you slanderous woman!" said Mara, going 
into the room and facing Nanny. " I will tell 
Mr. Glyn, and then !" 

Nanny looked aghast. She was standing 
by Mrs. Roderick's bed, who was sitting up 
and listening eagerly. 

" Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves, " said Mrs. Roderick. " Nanny, you 
had better go." 

"Nanny shall answer to Mr. Glyn for 
what she has said," cried Mara with flashing 
eyes, while Nanny hurried out of the room. 

" I could not come before, Mrs. Roderick . 
Probably Nanny has done what you wanted 
me to do." 

" I wished to ask you to look through the 
house for me," said Mrs. Roderick casting down 
her eyes ; " I was so frightened last night that 
I have been ill ever since. The children 
brought word that Mr. Glyn and Mynydd 
were drowned, and you were gone after them." 

" I suppose that accounts for what Crow's 
Beak has been saying," said Mara, bereft of 
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her usual caution. "Now that we are all 
alive, perhaps, you will kindly order her to 
hold her tongue." 

" Pray, Miss Vaughan," began Mrs. Rode- 
rick deprecatingly, "I feel so hysterical. " 

" Then I will look through the house and 
send Nanny back to you," said Mara. " She 
will probably make a better nurse in your 
room than she does in the sick ward." 

" I am aware that you dislike her and are 
fond of Betty," said Mrs. Roderick. 

" I like truth and honesty," said Mara ; then 
suddenly pausing and turning red, she added, 
" I beg your pardon, I do not wish to be rude 
to you, but the insinuations I heard as I came 
in quite angered me." 

"We cannot shut people's mouths," said 
Mrs. Roderick, " and Mr. Glyn is not a gentle- 
man to go out of his way for the ladies." 

"It is too absurd !" said Mara restraining 
her indignation. " A man cannot save three 
children from imminent danger without incur- 
ring scandal. Can I do anything for you, 
Mrs. Roderick ?" 

" Only the favour I have asked you, Miss 
Vaughan," said Mrs. Roderick stiffly. 
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Mara went to do her bidding. She was 
kindly greeted by most of the poor people, 
who eagerly asked news of Ivor. But even 
amongst the paupers she came upon gossips 
who were talking of her. 

There was one woman, called the Duchess, 
who had lived many years in the Workhouse. 
She was a half-witted creature, who sometimes 
fancied herself one noble person, sometimes 
another, and who had obtained this sobriquet 
from her peculiar mania. Since Mara's arri- 
val, she had yielded her the precedence of 
rank and had styled her "Your Majesty/' 
Mara, nothing loth to be considered queenly, 
had humoured her in this, and received her 
court with becoming gravity. 

Mara found the Duchess the centre of a 
group of women, all talking loud, but she the 
loudest. 

"Ivor, Prince of Wales/' were the words 
that greeted her as she entered the court. 

She paused a moment to listen, unobserved. 

" Ring the bells ! ring the bells I" cried the 
Duchess. " Her Majesty has a son." 

" Hold your tongue, you fool !" shouted 
Betty True Blue. " Arn't you ashamed of 
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yourselves to put such notions into her silly 
head V 9 

" A real born, Welsh Prince !" said a 
woman, pulling the Duchess by a piece of 
ribbon pending from her calico cap. 

" All the queens' eldest sons are Princes of 
Wales," said Betty True Blue. " You know 
that, Duchess. Prince Albert Edward is, 
though he has never paid a visit to our palace. 
But he'll be coming some day." 

" The Prince of Wales is coming !" said the 
Duchess. " Ring the bells ! ring the bells." 

" Bred in Bythesea Palace," cried another 
woman. " Welsh by name and nature." 

" If you don t hold your tongue," began 
Betty. 

" The Queen ! the Queen I" shouted the 
Duchess, running towards Mara and falling on 
one knee. 

Mara had heard enough to annoy her, and 
she did not wish to encourage the Duchess in 
further explanations. 

" Get up, Duchess/' she said severely, her 
cheeks flushed with anger. " What, are you 
daring to say to her ?" she added to the 
women, who shrunk before Mara. 
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" 'Tis only joking we are," said one. 

" You had better be doing your work/' said 
Mara, flashing a stern glance at the women. 

" Your Majesty is not offended ?" said the 
poor Duchess. 

"Not with you," said Mara, taking her 
hand kindly. "But Duchessesi should not 
listen to wicked gossip." 

The women shrunk away to the wash-tub, 
leaving Mara, the Duchess, and Betty True 
Blue in the court. 

" They said Your Majesty had a son, indeed, 
they did," said the Duchess humbly. " I was 
full of joy, and told them to ring the bells. Par- 
don f pardon ! if I have offended the Queen." 

She would have fallen on her knees, but 
Betty prevented her. Mara looked aghast. 

" Tell her not to repeat it," said Betty. 

" The children were hearing you call Ivor 
your child — as well they might, seeing you 
were always like a mother to him— and the 
asses have been braying about it. Tak' you 
care that's all, Miss fach" 

" You must not talk of me, Duchess," said 
Mara, hesitating as she spoke. 

" I 'ouldn't bemean myself to be talking of 
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the Queen to them old paupers," said Betty 
True Blue confidently, "and you a real 
duchess." 

" I will not/' said the poor woman, drawing 
herself up and walking grandly away. 

After this, Mara had not much heart for the 
skindly congratulations of the men, who were 
all fond of her, and who looked for her visits 
as for sunshine in winter. She found them, 
as usual, either sauntering about their court, 
or sitting on hard forms, doing nothing, and 
vacantly gazing on the bare, white walls. 
Such as had ever heard of the Alms Houses 
of the past, heartily wished them revived. 

" God will bless you for your care of Ivor 
bach I" said one. 

" And for looking in upon the likes of us," 
said another. 

" If my Gwenny had been like you, Miss, 
I 'ouldn't ha' been here now !" said a third. 
" I lost heart when she went away from me 
so cold. Never, even, to be saying Good-bye ! 
She needn't 'a believed what I said." 

This was Toom, the Seagull, the father of 
<rwen Jenkins, Ivor's impatient nurse. 

" She will come back some day," said Mara, 
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" she went away because she had good in her. 
If she had been quite bad, she would have 
braved the world/' 

"Never even to be writing! Oh, Miss, 
that is hard ! But thank you kindly for your 
words. You are good, on my deet. I 'ont 
be staying here when I'm a bit better. But 
I don't complain, Miss fach. I'm thanking 
the Lord for house and vittles, though it do 
seem dull here." 

" I suppose it might be worse," said Mara. 
" But I wish you wouldn't call me good ; I am 
not good." 

All the old men winked at one another, re- 
m embering Mara's frequent visits, and pre- 
sents of tobacco. 

" I donno' who's good, if you bain't," was 
the general chorus. 

" I 'ould be dead and buried but for your 
backy," said one. 

" It do keep one lively, seure enough," said 
another. 

Mara went her way, still with a heavy 
heart, saying to herself, " praise undeserved 
is worse than blame." 

At last she set out to fetch Ivor, and while 
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she is hurrying to Plas Arymor, we will see 
how he has passed the morning. 

Angharad insisted on his breakfasting with 
her and her parents, a favour she refused her 
nephews and nieces. ' ' We have enough of 
you, all day long" she would say, " we will 
not have the sacred hour of breakfast in- 
vaded." She did her best to show off Ivor, 
and to make him eat ; but he did not second 
her good intentions. He was shy and fright- 
ened, and asked frequently for " Governess." 

" Let us adopt him," said Harrie, to her 
father. 

" My darling, we have adopted enough of 
our own flesh and blood," was the reply, " and 
I can afford no money for foundlings, though 
I confess I longed to take him when I first 
saw him with Shanno ; but we have had half- 
a-dozen more grandchildren since then." 

"Not one of them so dear as this boy," 
said Harrie, filling his plate with ham for the 
third time. 

"Angharad, you will make the child as 
thirsty as a sponge," said Mrs. Herbert. " He 
certainly is like dearest Gerwyn. Where is 
the likenfiaa i _ He's Welsh, for no one with 
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English blood ever had that sort of face. 
Matty's and Sophia's children are quite diffe- 
rent, and not half as handsome. " 

" He sings like an angel," said Harrie. 

" Can you sing Welsh, boy ?" asked Mrs. 
Herbert. 

"Yes, ma'am/' said Ivor, hiding his face 
behind Angharad. 

" Then sing me a Welsh song, directly." 

But Ivor, like most nightingales, was shy, 
and could not sing, when asked. He con- 
tiued to hide his face, and began to cry. 

" Never mind, never mind, little dolt," said 
Mrs. Herbert, in her loudest key, " go and 
play, and we will sing by and bye." 

There was a sound of grandchildren in the 
hall, and Harrie took Ivor out. 

" Here he is ! here's the Foundling ! Then 
you weren't drowned, after all ! And did 
Mrs. Harrie have you to breakfast ? I'll pay 
her off for that. Come and play at battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. No, let him play with 
me at nine pins. He's been crying, poor fel- 
low ! Aunty, for shame ! you've been beating 
him," and many other similar sentences, 
greeted them. 
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" Show him your playthings, and be gentle 
with him, you little ruffians," said Harrie, 
yielding herself up to be kissed. 

Ivor looked frightened to death. 

" Come with me ; it was I lent you my 
flannel petticoat," said one little girl, confi- 
dentially, and Ivor allowed himself to be be- 
guiled by pretty Miss Edith. 

Angharad found that she was obliged to lie 
down, for her sprain was more painful than 
she chose to acknowledge. She therefore left 
Ivor with the children, and went into the 
drawing-room. But she was not long left 
alone. One after the other, her nephews and 
nieces came to complain that Ivor would not 
play, and that he was certainly a little idiot. 
She told them to ask him to sing, and she 
soon heard childish voices in the distance, 
piping like bullfinches. 

Edith came in, breathless, to tell her that * 
the Foundling could sing every song in the 
world, and was teaching her. She was fol- 
lowed by the rest, dragging in Ivor. 

" Sing to Aunt Harrie," was the uproarious 
cry. 

But the sudden appearance of Captain and 
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Mrs. Herbert again frightened away the 
nightingale's notes, and Ivor hid behind 
Angharad's sofa. 

"What are you afraid of?" asked Mrs. 
Herbert, "if you won't sing to me, I must 
sing to you." 

There was a Welsh harp in one corner of 
the room, near a grand piano. Mrs. Herbert 
had been a performer in her day, and still 
loved to play her favourite national airs. She 
sat down to the harp, and Angharad limped 
towards the piano to accompany her mother. 

"That's jolly!" said Gerwyn, a boy of 
twelve, who, with the rest of the children, 
went towards the instruments. They were all 
fond of music, and tolerably quiet while it wa& 
in progress. 

Ivor remained behind the sofa, his big eyes 
peering over it. Captain Herbert stood by 
his wife's side, as much captivated by her 
music, as when he first fell in love with her 
through it. 

Mrs. Herbert struck up the " March of the 
Men of Harlech," an inspiriting air, which she 
played, and Angharad accompanied, with 
native fire. Captain Herbert's large foot, and 
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his grandchildren's little feet, beat time to the 
music. 

Ivor s big eyes grew bigger. He crept from 
behind the sofa, and by degrees drew near the 
harp ; he had never heard one before. He 
; stood entranced, and gazed at the strings from 
which Mrs. Herbert's round, fat fingers drew 
sweet music, as if his young soul had gone 
into them. 

At last, as if irresistibly impelled, he burst 
out singing. No one present had ever heard 
such a voice before. There was no longer any 
difficulty ; the nightingale's notes came in- 
stinctively, and as the musicians played air 
after air, so Ivor sang, sometimes finding 
words, sometimes only sound, but always 
melody. 

Captain Herbert and the children clapped 
their hands, cried " bravo, encore," and joined 
lustily in chorus. 

In the midst of the concert Mara and Mr. 
Glyn were ushered in. As the performers had 
their backs to the door, no one saw them but 
the Captain, who put his finger on his lips. 
They quietly joined the group, unperceived. 

When the pretty air, " Y deryn pir," was 
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ended, Captain Herbert greeted Mr. Glyn and 
Mara, and the rest of the party became aware 
of their presence. 

Mrs. Herbert and Angharad got up, and 
as they shook hands with Mr. Glyn, it would 
have been hard to say which blushed the red- 
dest. Angharad limped back to her sofa, but 
Mr. Glyn's enquiries after her and Ivor were 
drowned in Mrs. Herbert's loud welcome. She 
continued shaking his hand while she said, 

" Mr. Grlyn, I am glad to see your mother's 
son in my house once more. She and I were 
like sisters, man ! and I nursed you as soon as 
you were born. You are a most unnatural 
fellow, or you would have looked on me as 
your dearest friend — yes, Sir, your dearest 
friend." 

Poor Mr. Grlyn grew as red as the ladies, 
for he was not used to have his arm half dis- 
located by continuous shaking. 

Angharad looked on, trying to smother her 
laughter, and to keep her resolution of being 
as prim as the primmest of prudes. " I wish 
Llewellen were here," she thought, " and he 
should see !" 

" Mara, my dear," said Mrs. Herbert, re- 
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leasing Mr. Glyn, and embracing Mara, " I 
beg your pardon, but Glyn, Brynmawr, is even 
a greater stranger than you, and I am so glad 
to see him here again that I feel as if I could 
dance a three-handed reel/' 

"Do, Grandma!" shouted several young 
voices. 

" That would be jolly !" said Gerwyn, " you, 
grandpa, and Mr. Glyn." 

" Go out of the room, you young rascals 1" 
said the Captain. " Mr. Glyn, I am right glad 
to see you." 

" I — I called to enquire — " began Mr. Glyn, 
embarrassed as usual. " Miss Herbert s 
sprain, and — and — my little friend here," 
pointing to Ivor, who was examining the harp, 
and playing imaginary chords. 

" It lives ! it speaks !" said the boy, looking 
at Mara, who, having spoken to him, took no 
further apparent notice of him. " Governess ! 
will you come ? It is alive !" 

Mara went to him, and as she stooped over 
him, he put his arms round her neck. 

" Are you angry, dear governess ? You did 
not kiss me," he said. 

Poor Mara brushed away her tears, as she 
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whispered, " No, darling ; hush ! you must 
not talk here." 

" Kiss me, too," said little Edith to Mara ; 
" I love Ivor — he is a nice little boy, and I 
don't care if he is a foundling." 

Mara kissed the child, and turned away. 

" Mr. Grlyn, you have saved the life of a born 
genius," said Captain Herbert, (both gentle- 
men were near Angharad's sofa), "we owe 
you a vote of thanks. I should have liked 
to have seen you and Harrie come out of the 
water like two drowned rats. Haw ! haw ! 
you must have cut a respectable figure." 

" Miss Herbert was most kind," began Mr. 
Grlyn, looking at Angharad, who maintained a 
demure gravity. 

" Call her Harrie, Mr. Grlyn, as you used. 
She is but a child," said the Captain. 

" Indeed, papa, you mistake," said Angha- 
rad, forgetting her dignity, " I am of mature 
age." 

" Margaret Vaughan says she must go, and 
take away the boy," interrupted Mrs. Her- 
bert. "The world is turned upside down, 
and the young people with it. You, Mr. 
Grlyn, are as odd as any of them." 

19—2 
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" Odder/' suggested Angharad, with a 
glance at Mr. Glyn. 

" And," continued her mother, " Margaret 
sets herself up for piety! That beats all. 
There is no real Welsh blood in any of your 
veins." 

"I must go, if you .please," said Mara. 
" Ivor, have you anything to say ?" 

The timid boy glanced round, and whis- 
pered, 

" Thank you, Sir — thank you, Ma'am — 
thank you, Miss." Then suddenly looking 
at Mr. Glyn, added, " Did the sea hurt you, 
sir ? Were you very much afraid ?" 

Mr. Glyn smiled as he took Ivors hand, 
and told him that he was quite well. 

Shillings and sixpences were showered upon 
Ivor, and when Mara at last led him out of 
the room, the Captain, his wife, and grand- 
children accompanied them to the door. 

Mr. Glyn and Angharad were left a few 
moments alone. 

" May I call you Harrie ?" said Mr. Glyn 
abruptly. 

" You must ask Llewellen," replied 
A n archly. "He thinks me very 
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forward, Mr. Glyn, and I'm afraid I was very 
foolish yesterday/' 

" How ? You were very kind." 

" Llewellen lectured me all the way home, 
«o I am going to be very formal henceforth, and 
sit like this," said Angharad, drawing up her 
little figure, pulling down her rosy face, and 
clasping her hands on her lap. " Why can- 
not I hold my tongue ?" she asked herself 
the moment after she had said this. 

Mr. Glyn smiled and sighed. He thought 
that the playful kitten before him had no heart 
for him. She remembered that he had appeared 
before her with Mara, and grew suddenly 
jealous. 

" He thinks me a baby, and so I am," she 
said mentally. 

The elders returned, and put an end to the 
conversation. 

Mrs. Herbert obtained a shy promise from 
Mr. Glyn to come and see them occasionally, 
and the Captain assured him of a hearty wel- 
come. Angharad was provokingly silent, and 
sat upright, with her mischievous look in her 
eyes. He soon took his leave. 

" He is the dullest stick I ever saw," said 
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Mrs. Herbert. " I think he's a fool. He 
needn't have made any difficulty about coming 
here, for I'm sure he isn't so mighty agreeable 
that we shall miss him if he stays away/' 

" He is the only man worth speaking to in 
this neighbourhood/' said Angharad. 

" Hoity toity ! how did you find that out V 
asked her mother. " I hope you haven't an 
eye to Brynmawr, for Margaret Vaughan will 
cut you out. People say that he admires her. 
I wish her joy if she gets him." 

" People talk a great deal of nonsense," said 
Angharad. "I wish people's tongues were 
cut out." 

"We'll ask him here to dinner, Harrie," 
laughed the Captain, " and you shall have a 
fair chance." 

" I am tired to death," said Harrie, " and 
am going to sleep ;" and therewith she made 
herself comfortable on the sofa, covered her 
eyes with her hand, and let fall two or three 
perverse, petulant tears. 



CHAPTEK VI. 



" L'on revient toujours 
A ses premiers amours." 

" Wer die Eose pfliicken will, darf sich 
vor den Dornen nicht fiirchten." 

No word was spoken worthy of record by our 
friends at Arymor until Christmas came. Then 
Mr. Vaughan renewed his request that Mara 
should come home. A few days before Christ- 
mas day, she therefore asked for a holiday, 
and went. 

She was glad to be once more with her 
sister, towards whom she had been drawn 
more closely by trouble and disappointment. 
Mariana was, however, unusually quiet and 
reserved, and Mara was not long in discover- 
ing the cause. Edwin Morris was again in 
England, and expected at Tyrmynydd for 
Christmas. Mara was much annoyed at this, 
and suspected that the great anxiety of her 
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father to have her at home had something to 
do with it. In truth, Mr. Vaughan's desire 
that Edwin and Mara should marry had not 
diminished by time. He was a man equally 
obstinate in his opinions and resolves, and 
kept his object ever in view, if he thought it 
a right one. Of the propriety of this union 
he had no doubt, and finding his daughter, as 
he believed, more pious and steady than he 
had ever expected her to be, he hoped to 
achieve it. There was now no Gerwyn to 
stand in the way, and with Edwin Morris for 
a son-in-law, what could not he do in his sect, 
and his position ? His pride in Mara would 
revive, and he would be consoled for allowing 
her to fall into the hands of the Philistines, as 
he considered Captain Herbert's family. Why 
was his poor wife a cousin of Mrs. Herbert's ?. 
That, at least, had not been his fault. 

Edwin was expected on Christmas eve, and 
Mara and Nanno sat together waiting his ar- 
rival. Mr. Vaughan had gone to meet him. 

" Mara, why will you not come home to 
us ?" said Mariana. " If you but knew the 
loneliness of my life, you would." 

" Do gg^jMtf^Jike you ever feel lonely ?" 
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said Mara. " I thought the religion you and 
my father profess filled up all void." 

" Our religion is yours, sister. We cannot 
attain unto perfection in this world, and I 
sometimes long to flee away and be at rest." 

" I thought such a wish could only spring 
from impatient hearts like mine, not from 
•calm spirits like yours. / long to die every 
day of my life, but I am not ready." 

" Oh, Mara ! and you are engaged in a great 
work that lays hold of your mind, while I 
only go daily over the dull routine of life, with 
no hope this side the grave." 

Mara looked steadily at her sister, and saw 
tears in her eyes. She got up, put her arms 
round her neck, and kissed her. The familiar 
action drew the tears down her pale cheek, 
but as Mariana returned the embrace, she said, 

"Don't, dearest Mara. Father must not 
see that I have been crying to-night, when all 
is expected to be joy." 

" Why do you cry, dear Nanno ?" 

" I cannot tell. My life is so still that the 
excitement of having you at home, and ex- 
pecting Edwin, seems too much. Mara, if he 
ask you again, you must not refuse him." 
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" And why, Nanno ?" 

" Because he is good and loves you, because 
he has left home and country for your sake, 
because my father wishes it and thinks you 
are now worthy to be his wife, and because he 
would make you happy as no other man on 
earth could." 

" Have you finished your reasons, Nanno ? 
Then let me give mine. I would not have 
Edwin, because I do not love him, and because 
I am not more worthy to be his wife now, 
than I was six years ago, and became I love 
another, alive or dead, sister. I believe Ger- 
wyn to be still living, and I love him, oh, God, 
how I love him !" 

Mara sank down at Mariana's feet as she 
had done six years before, and hid her face in 
her lap. She sobbed aloud, and it was now 
Mariana's turn to comfort. Stroking her 
sisters head, leaning over her, weeping for her, 
she said : — 

"My darling, do not cry so. I did not 
think you still loved thus. I believed you 
had forgotten him." 

" Forgotten !" cried Mara, starting to her 
feet. " Are we a race to forget ? Did my 
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father, did you, did even Edwin ever change 
or forget ? When I forget, either madness or 
death will have laid hold on me. Nanno, if 
you love me, never leave me alone with 
Edwin/' 

" Mara, I love you dearly, but I cannot 
come between you and him. All else [that is 
sisterly, I will gladly do, but not intermeddle 
with his love for you." 

Mariana's sweet voice faltered, and her 
eyelashes drooped over her soft eyes. 

Mara looked at her, and felt what a gulf of 
purity was between them. She had never 
loved her sister so well before. 

" Nanno, the world is hard, father is hard, 
all religious people are hard, but you," she 
said. " You are good, and do not deserve to 
be unhappy. I am bad, hypocritical, wicked, 
but I cling to you more and more. Oh, if 
you but knew all !" 

" Enough, darling, to know that you really 
love me," said Mariana. " To think that I 
am understood at last !" 

Poor Mariana's longing for sympathy seemed 
about to be satisfied. If Mara even partially 
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understood her, she might be happy, she 
thought. 

" I am ashamed of my own selfishness and 
short-sightedness, Nanno," said Mara. "I 
have never been wise or good enough to un- 
derstand you." 

" Hush/' said Mariana, her pale face flush- 
ing, " I hear wheels." 

Mara tried to regain composure by assuming 
a stern manner, while Nanno was visibly 
agitated. Both sisters rose, the one nervously 
stirring the fire and arranging the well-spread 
table for the hundredth time, the other ring- 
ing the bell to summon the servants. T 

In that lonely house amongst the hills an 
arrival was a great event. For the last three 
or four years no visitor had stayed there 
longer than a night at a time, and the few 
chance guests who came, were usually 
preachers, and occasionally, their wives. 
Thus Mariana's life had been very monoton- 
ous, brightened only by her sister's rare visits, 
or her own to the Union. She tried to 
believe that the regularity of home, her daily 
duties in the house and farm, her visits to the 
poor, her care of her father, and the love, 
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duly returned, of all the animals, ought to 
suffice for her happiness ; but still she keenly 
felt the want of sympathy. She knew that 
although her father esteemed her highly, he 
did not understand her, and what love there 
was hidden behind his stern exterior, she 
believed to be given to Mara. But she bore 
her yoke in silence and patience, and loved 
on, hoping for sympathy as years went by. 

" They are coming down the drive, go out 
first, Mara," she said, her heart beating only 
too quickly. 

" We need not go out at all, dear. Wait 
till they come in," was the reply. 

But soon they and the rest of the house- 
hold were at the door. As they stood in the 
stone porch, the two maidservants behind 
with candles, and the man with a lantern in 
front, they looked more cheerful than they 
felt. A hoar frost was on the leafless trees, 
on which the lights from the candles and the 
approaching lamps gleamed fitfully. The air 
was so light and clear that they heard the 
distant murmur of the sea. 

At last the dog-cart pulled up before the 
door, and Mr. Vaughan and Edwin alighted. 
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" Mariana ! Margaret !" said Edwin, grasp- 
ing the offered hands. " Thank God that I 
see you again." 

His voice was hollow and his manner 
agitated. He followed Mr. Vaughan and 
Mara into the dining-room, while Nanno 
stood aside to wipe away her tears. He drew 
near the huge fire, and glanced round at the 
well known room, and well covered table. 

"This is like home!" he said, "Thank 
God." 

Whatever awkwardness any of the party 
felt, was removed by the necessities of life. 
To get rid of frozen great coats, procure 
slippers, make the tea, bring hot brandy and 
water, and minister to the pale, hollow-eyed 
companion of their youth, was soon the occu- 
pation of the sisters. They forgot themselves 
and thought only of Edwin. 

He was much altered. The vigorous man 
of five and twenty, that they had last seen, 
was, in six years, changed into a man of forty. 
His hair was turning grey, his face elongated, 
his figure bent. But what he had lost in 
physical he had gained in intellectual strength. 
There was a deeper expression in his piercing, 
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grey eyes, an increased dignity in his bearing. 
If his brow was lined, it was with thought ; 
and if his frame was enfeebled, it was by- 
labour. Mara looked at the man she had 
once shunned with a sort of fear, Mariana 
with veneration. 

When, at last, warmth and circulation were 
restored by fire and food, there was space for 
conversation. All four drew round the cheer- 
ful fire, upon which great logs of crisp, spark- 
ling wood were heaped, and began to talk in 
earnest. Mr. Vaughan grew almost genial, 
Mara's face kindled into its natural beauty, 
and Mariana flushed and paled as each word 
of Edwin's awoke some chord of feeling, 
while he seemed never to tire of looking at 
the trio. 

" You have been ill, Edwin," said Mara. 
" What has made you so ?" 

"You have been ill, too, Margaret," he 
replied. "You are more changed than 
Mariana." 

" Your paths have been among the thorns 
and briers," said Mr. Vaughan, "Nanno's 
has been unchequered." 
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" Never mind us, Edwin/' said Mara ; " tell 
us of yourself/' 

But Edwin could not speak readily of him- 
self. It was by degrees they got him to talk 
of his wanderings and labours, and as they 
questioned and grew interested, he warmed 
with his subject, and poured forth some of his 
missionary history. He told them how he 
had been in the north of North America, 
preaching the gospel to such as would listen i 
how he had been in hourly danger of his life,, 
sometimes from wild beasts, sometimes from 
wilder men : how he had been benighted in 
forests, swamped in rivers, benumbed in snows* 
drenched in rains, bewildered in prairies, sick 
and alone in solitary huts. 

" But you have not laboured in vain," said 
Mr. Vaughan. 

" I believe that where seed is sown, fruit 
is coming," said Edwin, " but the soil is very 
barren." 

" Were you the first missionary ?" asked 
Mariana. 

"In that particular part, I was ; but now 
there are several stations, and I have left 
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earnest me a behind me, who will do more 
than I could ever do." 

" But you learnt the language, and are the 
pioneer," said Mariana. 

" I was the first, Mariana, and as such, was 
privileged to pave the way." 

It was, in fact, Edwin who had been the 
forerunner of other missionaries in those 
desolate regions, and who had first acquired 
the native dialect, and preached in it to the 
native Indian. 

" How did you reach them ? what did you 
preach ?" asked Mara. 

Peace on earth, good will to men/ I 
proclaimed this wherever I went, and gained 
a hearing. Then I told them of a Saviour, 
and they listened eagerly. The glad tidings 
of salvation were heard amid savage strife, 
squalid wretchedness, heathen customs, and 
cruel abuse, and I thanked God and took 
courage." 

"Then you have planted the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Apostles, my son," said Mr. 
Vaughan, his face unusually radiant. "I 
am thankful to have such a one under my 
roof." 
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" I would fain be a humble follower in 
their footsteps, but the world and lack of 
faith have been busy with me. But do not 
ask me more to-night, uncle. Do not set fire 
to my vanity by praising me. I know my 
own short-comings. Mara, tell me what 
heathen you have converted at home V 

As Edwin tried thus to change the conver- 
sation, he met Mara's eyes, riveted on him. 
A slight flush overspread his face. 

" Do you find the women the most teach- 
able and easily entreated, as I have done ?" 
he added. 

"My boys are usually more pliable than 
my girls," said Mara, colouring in her turn. 
" I like teaching them best." 

" Women are ever empty and vain," said 
Mr. Vaughan. " They should learn in silence." 

" The Workhouse women do not learn in 
silence, father," said Mara. " If they follow 
their natural bent, they can scarcely be called 
empty, for they cannot get their flow of words 
out fast enough." 

" Women may be wordy and still empty," 
said Mr. Vaughan. "They are too often 
sacks filled with chaff." 
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" Women have been ever good to me," said 
Edwin, " at least," glancing at Mara, " with 
alight exception. Abroad, I have found them 
often willing to give me food and shelter, 
when the men would have hunted me to 
death. If they are the weaker, they are the 
kindlier and least selfish sex." 

" You are young, you are young," said Mr. 
Vaughan. 

" Oh father !" ejaculated Mariana, turning 
her eyes almost reproachfully upon him. 

"You cannot complain of women, sir," 
said Edwin, glancing at his cousins. 

" No ! no !" said Mr. Vaughan hastily, 
rising as if to put an end to a conversation 
which was becoming too flippant, he thought. 
" You must be tired. We will have worship, 
and then to rest." 

They went into the hall, where the servants 
joined them, and Edwin offered up a short 
and fervent thanksgiving for his restoration 
to home and country, together with prayers 
for both, and for the success of the work he 
had quitted for a time. 

When they separated for the night, there 
was more of family harmony and peace 
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amongst them than there had been for long, 
Edwin's eyes rested longest on Mara, and his 
hand pressed hers the tightest, but she forgot 
to think of it, and Nanno tried to ignore it. 
Mr. Vaughan kissed his daughters almost 
affectionately, and they went to bed cheerful, 
if not happy. 

" Why were you so silent, Nanno ?" said 
Mara, when they reached their room. " You 
scarcely spoke all the evening." 

" I cannot talk when my heart is full," said 
Mariana. 

" Then you are not one of father's empty 
vessels," laughed Mara. " What do you think 
of Edwin r 

" 1 think he looks sadly ill, and that he 
will die, if he is not taken care of," said 
Mariana. 

" Nonsense. He will get better now he is 
come home. But he looks old and worn. 
Still he is a thousand times nicer so, than he 
was when he left us, hale and rosy." 

" He is not inwardly changed, Mara," said 
Mariana, glancing at her sister. 

" He is less sententious and self-righteous, 
more liberal and humble," said Mara. 
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" But he is quite as pious, dear Mara/' 

" Perhaps more so ; I don't know how that 
may be, I cannot read the heart." 

" He must have rum and milk, and plenty 
of strengthening food," said Nanno thought- 
fully. " I pray that he may get better. But 
then he would go out again as missionary." 

Mariana sighed as she spoke, and again 
glanced at Mara. She believed that this 
would depend on her. But Mara was ready 
for bed, and she jumped into it, saying as she 
did so, 

" This room is cold enough, but not as cold 
as the Union." 

Mr. Vaughan disapproved of luxuries, 
amongst which he reckoned fire in the bed- 
room, so his daughters had none. Neverthe- 
less Mariana remained up long, heedless of 
cold. She was on her knees, praying for 
Edwin, for Mara — asking to be aided to sub- 
due her own affections, and to labour in love 
for others. Her father would have said that 
she "wrestled in prayer." And truly the 
enemy she sought to conquer was hard to be 
overcome. 

She knelt so long in the cold, that at last 
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Mara pretended to awake, and asked her 
drowsily why she did not come to bed. She 
started, rose, put out the candle, and lay down 
by her sister. As she kissed her, a tear fell 
on Mara's cheek, who, taking her in her arms, 
said, 

" Let me warm you, dear; you are so cold, 
so cold. Edwin will recover, and he will 
never think of me again." 

"Hush! hush!" murmured Nanno, and 
her sister felt that she trembled. 

" We have both our hidden griefs," thought 
Mara. " I am not alone in my sorrow. Poor 
Nanno !" 

Christmas day came, with its burden of as- 
sociations. Mr. Vaughan, like most of his 
sect, did not approve of keeping " days, times, 
and years," and even this blessed day was 
much as every other to him. Still even he 
was trammelled by old custom, and roast beef 
and plum pudding appeared on his dinner 
table. This year he produced his best wine, 
to do honour to Edwin, and prepared himself 
for enjoyment. He looked with pleasure on 
his handsome daughter, Mara, as she sat op- 
posite Edwin, and imagined that he saw his 
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dearest hopes on the eve of fulfilment. Edwin 
already looked better, and his children did 
their best to be cheerful on his account. 

The snow fell soft and thick as they were 
busy with their roast beef, and called forth 
Mariana's sympathy with the live stock. 

" I hope the cows are housed, and the sheep 
in fold," she said. " It has been snowing all 
day." 

" Your friend Billo will have seen to that/ 1 
said Mr. Vaughan. " He is devoted to Nanno, 
but I fear he is a godless boy, Edwin. You 
must talk to him." 

" There is an animal of some kind looking 
in at the window," said Edwin. " It is a small 
child, I declare. Poor little fellow, what can 
he want ?" 

"Halfpence," said Mr. Vaughan, grimly. 
" I discourage juvenile beggars, carollers, and 
all idlers. Send him away. Go away, boy." 

He shook his head and finger at the window. 
But Edwin was up and at the door, followed 
by Mara, exclaiming in terror, " It is Ivor !" 

No sooner was the door opened, than Ivor 
ran into the passage, threw himself into Mara's 
arms and began to sob. 
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" Ivor 1 Ivor 1 why did you come here %'* 
asked Mara. 

" I came for you," sobbed Ivor. 

" Pray come back to your dinner," said Mr. 
Vaughan, who was now alone at table. " Send 
the boy away. Tell him we do not give to 
beggars." 

"Take him to the kitchen, Mara," whis- 
pered Mariana. " Edwin, come back with me. 
It is the Foundling from the Workhouse, 
father, who is come after Mara. Poor little 
fellow, he is half frozen to death." 

"He must have run away, then. Send 
him back directly. Where is Mara ?" 

Mara was in the kitchen with Ivor. She 
found Shanno and Billo there, with the other 
servants, and gave Ivor into their charge. 

" Oh Bachgen annwyl !" cried Shanno, fold- 
ing the boy in her arms. 

" That's the ghose's babby," said Billo, open- 
ing wide his eyes. 

"Go you in to dinner, Miss Mara," said 
Shanno ; " we'll be seeing to the child. If 
Master is keeping noise about him, I will be 
taking him home with me." 

"Don't be angry, dear Governess," said 
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Ivor, as Shanno seated him in a low stool by 
the fire. 

" Go you, go you," said Shanno, well know- 
ing Mr. Vaughan's peculiarities. 

" Ivor, why did you come ?" repeated Mara. 

" There's big eyes he has I" said Billo. 
" Drink you this, little ghose," and he pre- 
sented a basin of steaming Welsh broth, re- 
dolent of leeks, to the child. 

Mara returned to the dining-room. 

" I beg your pardon, father," she said hum- 
bly, " but Ivor has come after me." 

" Then you had better send Billo back with 
him. The boy is always in mischief. It was 
only the other day he nearly cost you and Mr. 
Glyn your lives. — Edwin, you are not eating." 

" I was thinking of the text, ' and He 
gathered the lambs in His arms/ " said Edwin. 
" The child looked so like a stray lamb." 

Mara glanced almost affectionately at Edwin, 
and her father saw it. 

" Let the boy have his dinner, Mariana, and 
then we will send him back. No — I will see 
to him myself." 

Mr. Vaughan left the dining-room, followed 
by Mara. Edwin half rose. 
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"You had better not go," said Mariana. 
" Father likes to manage things himself — he 
will do what is right. No one could be un- 
kind to Ivor the Foundling. " 

" Are they all s6 fond of Margaret ?" asked 
Edwin. 

" I think they are all fond of her, but Ivor 
more than the rest." 

" How changed she is !" mused Edwin. 

Mr. Vaughan found Ivor surrounded by all 
his domestics. One was feeding him, another 
rubbing his feet — all questioning him. Like 
Edwin, Ivor was an event. 

As soon as he saw Mara he broke from 
them, and ran to her. She whispered to him, 

" Ivor, if you love me, be good to Mr. 
Vaughan." 

The boy went straight up to Mr. Vaughan, 
and, half-shy, half-frightened, said — 

" Sir, I love Governess, and will be good to 
you." 

Mariana was right ; no one could be un- 
kind to Ivor, the Foundling. 

Mr. Vaughan looked down from his eleva- 
tion on the boy's broad brow and large wistful 
-eyes. His stern glance relaxed, the corners 
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of his rigid mouth gave way, and something 
like a smile passed over his face. 

"Mat* you your bow, Ivor/' whispered 
Shanno. 

Ivor bowed his headt 

" Give your lamb some dinner," said Mr. 
Vaughan, " and I will question him afterwards. 
You must be a good girl, Mara, to have gained 
such love and obedience." 

"Thank you, father," said Mara, as they 
returned to the dining-room ; "I will take the 
child back myself." 

" You will not leave us again, Mara," said 
Mr. Vaughan decidedly. " I shall part with 
you no more, unless it be to consign you to 
another protector, namely, a husband. 
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